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1V—Conrtinvep. 

The nezt moruing, as General Stuart-Gordon 
sat upon the piazza, enjoying his cigar, his paper, 
and the beautiful landscape stretched out before 
him, he saw a travelling carriage descend the road 
leading from a neighboring village, and taking 
the direction to the little bridge connecting the 
bank of the river with the Isle of Rays, pass over 
it, and entering upon the circular carriage road 
leading to the front entrance of the mansion, 
drive slowly up, and pause. The coachman 
jumped from the box, opened the door, let down 
the steps, and stood aside, to let a gentleman de- 
scend. ‘The General arose, and advanced to re- 
ceive his visiter. Tle was a neatly and elegantly 
dressed man, of about twenty-six years of age, 
tall, slender, handsome, dark complexioned, and 
of very graceful manners, aud charming address, 

“{ have the honor of addressing General Stu- 
art-Gordon ?” 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“] am James Frobisher, of the British Em- 
bassy.” ‘ 

“Tam happy to see you, sir. Walk in!” said 
the General, bowing, and leading the way to the 
oak parlor. 

“JT shall feel obliged if you will grant me a 
private interview, sir.” 

“ Certainly, sir, with great pleasure. Will you 
accompany me to the library?” 

The handsome visiter bowed gracefully, and 
followed his conductor to the library. As soon 
as they were seated— 

“] presume, sir, that I am speaking to the 
guardian of Miss Britannia O'Riley?” inquired 
the visiter. 

“Sir—I am in some sort the guardian of that 
young lady.” 

“ You know her intimately, then.” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Where was she educated? What is she like?” 

“ At Hartford, Connecticut, sir; and she is like 
a beautiful, elegant, and accomplished woman.” 

“Tam pleased to hear you say so, sir. Is she 
at your house at this time? If so, how soon can 
I be presented to her ?” 

“Sir, the young lady is at present on a visit of 
some weeks to a young friend, whose residence is 
two miles distant. If you wish it, I will send a 
messenger to announce your visit at any hour 
you may name.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Will it be asking too much 
of your goodness, to request your company on 
this visit ?” 

“Oh! no, sir; I will attend you with pleasure, 
at any time.” 

“ Then the sooner the better, my dear sir, as I 
am impatient to be presented to this young lady.” 

General Stuart-Gordon rung the bell, and said— 
“] will send a messenger immediately, to an- 
nounce our visit, and we will set out in half an 
hour. Excuse me a moment, sir”—and, going to 
a writing-table, he wrote— 

“My Dearest Britannia: Mr. Frobisher is 
here, and we will both be with you in an hour. 

“C,S-G.” 
and folded it, jast as Apollo made his appearance 
at the door. 

“Take this to Miss O’Riley !? The man bowed 
and withdrew. 

“ As you are the young lady’s guardian, and as 
Ihave but a few days to remain, I will tell you, 
sir, the motive of my anxiety to be presented to 
her. In a word, it is this: The Castle of Clon- 
machnoisisa ruin; the estates are dwindled down 
toa few acres of marsh land, tenanted by a few 
wretched peasants, who are not able to pay fop 
the mud huts in which they starve.” 

‘“ This coincides with what I have heard from 
the young lady herself, sir!” 

“ Nothing therefore remains but the title.” 

“That is understood, sir.” 

“Well, sir; I am a distant relative of the fam- 
ily of Clonmachnois. J have an ample fortune, 
and am under no necessity to marry an heiress of 
property. Lwish to get into the House of Peers, 
for the sake of serving there the interests of Ire- 
land. My father has interest at Court, and has 
obtained for me the promise of the reversion of 
the title of Earl of Clonmachnois, in the event of 
my marrying the heiress of that house.” 


General Stuart-Gordon did not reply. He sat 
staring at the young and handsome speaker with 
the frank and graceful manners, as though he had 
been the Gorgon that had turned him into stone. 
Happily the General sat with his back to the win- 
dow, so that the young man could not see the dis- 
may blanching his countenance as he continued 
his discourse— 

“Yes; that is the reason why I wish, without 
delay, to be presented to this young lady, to see 
whether she is by education and manners fitted 
to be introduced to London society,” 


“Sir,” said the General, “I have never seen a 
more elegant or accomplished woman than Britan- 
nia O'Riley. You will see her, however, this 
morning. There is no carriage road leading from 
the Isle of Rays to the Crags, so that we shall 
have to get into the saddles ;” and again ringing 
the bell, General Stuart-Gordon gave directions 
for two horses to be saddled. In a few minutes 
the two gentlemen were on horseback, and am- 
bling towards the Crags, the younger traveller 
stopping frequently in the ascent, and turning to 
look with a poet’s enthusiasm at the entrancing 
beauty, sublimity, and splendor of the landscape 
of mountains, rocks, falls, river, isle, and verdant 
banks, with all the glories of the earth and sky, 
doubled and reflected in the clear water. 


__. Why, this is a scene of divine beauty! There 
18 nothing on the Rhine like this! Nothing in 
Switzerland, or Italy, like this! The Isle of 
Rays! It scintillates and sparkles like a dia- 
mond ! vere lines of light like « cluster of 
sunbeams! I wish my fri 

were here, to sketch this Eden e ap aag 

Moody and silent, the General scarcely heard 
or replied to x enthusiastic admiration of his 
companion. They reached the Crags at last, 
Tapped, were admitted. Britannia’ and ‘Susan 


le arose to receive their visiters. Gene- 

















He saw in Britannia the impassable dignity, pre- 
senting the cold and brilliant surface that ever 
distinguished her manners to strange gentlemen. 
They were all seated. The presence of Susan 
Somerville restrained conversation upon the sub- 
ject of the inheritance. They discussed general 
topies—the beauty of the spring —the splendor of 
the landscape stretching down before them, and 
visible at a great distance from this bleak height. 
Then they discussed Washington, Mr. Jefferson, 
Thomas Moore, who was then there, and, in short, 
everything, but the business nearest the hearts 
of all, General Stuart-Gordon perceived that 
Frobisher’s admiration of Britannia grew by what 
it fed on. And very soon he arose to take his 
leave, as this was only an experimental visit. 

“You have seen Miss O'Riley, sir,’ said the 
General, as soon as they were on the road. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you are pleased with her, no doubt.” 

“Sir, I feel that any praise of mine of that 
young lady, would be an impertinence. She is 
without a peer !” 

Both gentlemen now sunk into silence, each oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts. They reached 
the Isle of Rays in time for dinner. Jgalous as 
he was, General Stuart-Gordon, with Virginian 
hospitality, invited and pressed his visiter to be- 
come his guest while he should remain in the 
neighborhood; and, after some hesitation, the 
young man accepted his invitation, remarking 
that nothing in America struck him more forcibly 
than the resemblance between English country 
lite and Virginia country life. That it appeared 
to him that the planters had retained, in a great 
degree, the domestic manners and customs of their 
English fathers. 

At dinner, the young stranger was presented 
to Mr. Stuart-Gordon. Louise did not make 
her appearance, nor did the young man see her 
while he remained. It would have saved him 
from a serious mistake, and all parties from much 
future sorrow, if he had. 

General Stuart-Gordon was absent and taciturn 
during the meal. When the wine was placed 
upon the table, the General arose, and bidding 
Louis entertain his guest, excused himself upon 
the plea of urgent business, and left the room. In 
truth, he could not stand his suspense any longer. 
He must know what impression Frobisher had 
made upon Britannia. He mounted his horse, 
and rode rapidly up the ascent of the Crags It 
was sunset when he started. The full moon had 
arisen before he was half way up the Crags, and 
was flooding with a silver glory the whole reful- 
gent landscape; but he did not pause to look at 
the river, rolling on in a torrent of light between 
the dark rocks, or as the Isle of Rays, with its 
rivulets and waterfalls, glanced in lines of silver 
light under the moonbeams. He saw neither the 
glory of the heavens nor the splendor of the earth. 
He saw nothing but the black shadow of the Crag 
House high up before him, and he sped on to- 
wards it. The sweet notes of the violin floated 
out on the moonlit air as he neared the house. 
Britannia, Susan, and the two women, were out 
the porch, and George was playing the fiddle for 
them. Brighty separated herself from the party, 
and advanced into the silver light to meet him, 
just as he had got down from his horse. 

“Tam very glad you came again—very glad. 
That stiff and formal call, this morning, could 
scarcely be called a visit. As you may judge, I 
wanted to see you, also, after our comedy of yes- 
terday evening.” Somewhat startled by the 
friendliness of her manner, he drew her arm 
within his own, and, instead of going on to the 
house, he took her to walk down the Crags. 

“Well, Britannia, what do you think of this 
young Frobisher ?” 

“ His person and manners are faultless, and his 
dress the perfection of exquisite elegance ”— 

“And his mind—his conversation—what do you 
think of that, Britannia?” 

“His mind appears to be highly cultivated, 
and his conversation at once profound and bril- 
liant.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” growled the General. “ Bri- 
tannia, do you know that this young man—this 
Adonis of the faultless figure and face, and the 
elegant dress and address—this A pollo of the pro- 
fonnd and brilliant discourse—has come: to this 
country with the design of marrying you?” 

“ Without ever having seen me? Cool and 
confident, that !” 

“Nay; he wished to see you, before deci- 
ding ”— 

“A prudent precaution, to ascertain if I would 
please him, and pass in good English society ! 
Very flattering that, also! ” 

“He is very much pleased with you, Bri- 
tannia ”— 

“How kind of him!” 

“ He admires you excessively.” 

“Does he? ‘Vl be at charges for a looking- 
glass,’ and set up o’ nights to admire myself!” 

“You are gay, Britannia.” 

“Oh! look at the glorious heavens above, and 
look at them again reflected in the waters below ; 
see The Isle of Rays coquetting with the moon— 
glancing back laugh for smile, and flash for beam ; 
hear the cataract shouting as it leaps into the 
river, dashing up millions of diamond sparks ; see 
the solemn dark rocks watching the play with 
grave joy, like demure chaperones of young folks 
at a ball! Oh, I am glad and gay to-night!” 

“J would J were—this young man, Britannia!” 

“ Well! what is it now? 


* He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
You never can please him, do a’ that you can ; 
He’s peevish and jealous of a’ the young fellows,” 


sung Brighty, changing her manner to one of 
lightest merriment. 

“ Be serious, Britannia, for I am!” 

“Instanter, sir! 1 amas serious as an owl!” 

“ | was about to say that this young man will 
certainly propose to you!” 

“ Exactly! Now we are going to rehearse 
yesterday’s scene over again! ” 

* You are in one of your wayward humors to- 
night, Britannia.” 

“Speak, sir, if you please—I attend,” said 
Brighty, now really serious. 

“] wish, then, to set before you the claims this 
young Frobisher has to your attention. You see 
what his personal merits are, besides which he is 
wealthy. He is promised the reversion of the 
title that you will bear; he admires and wishes 
to marry you. Finally, he cariiplace you near 
the head of London society !” 

“Have you done, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, if this gentleman should honor me 
with the offer of his band, I should most ‘respect- 
fully decline it !” 

“ Why, Britannia ?” 

“Why? First, because I am pledged!” 

“ But I release you!” 

“Secondly, then, because I could not be proud 
of him.” 

“Not proud of him—handsome, elegant, ac- 
complished, and a member of the English aris- 
tocracy ?” 

“ No, I could not honor‘ him in my heart. He 
wants the prestige of age, wisdom, a name made 
glorious by himself; he wants all, in fact, that I 
most highly honor in you.” : 

“But, Britannia, he may gain all this; nay, 
his sun may be rising to its méridian glory while 
mine will be declining.” 

“Lastly, then, I must refuse him because I 
love another!” 

“ Love another, Brighty! Oh, Heaven!” 

“Yes another—I love you!” 

“Love me—at last, Brighty ?” 

“Yes, I love you at last, my dearest and best 
friend. Hearts are not won in a day /—Bless me!” 
and Brighty turned and dropped her head upon 
his bosom. He folded her in his arms, murmuring, 

“My boon, my blessing, my comfort! I do 
bless—I dless thee!” 





Having been duly apprized of the intended 
marriage, Mr. Frobisher set’ out for Washington 
the next day. . 

A month had now passed away, during which 
no intercourse was held between Mont Crystal 
and the Isle of Rays. The separation of the 
families was as complete as though the Atlantic 
had frozen up between them. Louise, timid, 
docile, pliable, and ever under the influence of 
those nearest to her, made no effort to rejoin her 
mother, or to réconcile the families. Louis con- 
tinually cheered her with the hope that this es- 
trangement would pass away—that all would be 
genial again. On the next Sabbath day, after 
porelng a quiet, respectable wedding 
party filed out of the Stuart-Gordon pew and ar- 
ranged itself before the altar. It consisted of 
General Stuart Gordon. attended by Brutus Lion, 
and Miss Britannia O'Riley, attended by Ger- 
trude, and in ten minutes from the 
the prayer-book at the marriage area 
eral and Mrs. Stuart-Gordon received the con- 

, of their friends. A travelling car- 
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For the National Era. 


THE NORTHERN TOURNAMENT. 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 





Ho! for the Northern Tournament 
Arouse New England’s sons! 
From every clan and party 
Come forth! ye chosen ones, 
Come forth to rend the curtains 
Of Slavery’s brooding night; 
Up! up! ye freemen, to the field, 
And battle for the right! 


Come not for words of praising, 
Woman’s smile, or fading bay; 

For Beanty’s lip and eye of light 
The worm shall eat away ; 

And for your names no lofty shaft 
Shall lift its head on high, 

But ye shall for the human race 
Do pExps which cannot die! 


Come from the cliffs whose mighty forms 
Stand round about the bay, 
Where, freighted with a Nation’s germ, 
The lonely “ May Flower” lay— 
From the rocks which heard their thankful prayer, 
When, an Era in all time, 
The Piigrims kept their Sabbath 
Beneath the snow-clad pine. 


Come from your verdant hill-sides, 
From your lakes and glorious streams, 
From where through mountain passes 
The Borealis gleams; 
Come from the distant Prairie 
Where yet the red deer run, 
And the hunter’s shadow lengthens 
In the last rays of the sun. 


Come from the woodland homestead, 
From the workshop and the mill— 
Bring burning lips and warm hearts, 
Sinewy arms and iron will! 
Be ye worthy of your ancestry, 
Stand by the truths they cherished! 
March in reverence o’er the battle fields 
Where in Freedom’s cause they perished. 


Come not with prancing chargers, 
Bring no gleaming spear or shield, 

Nov helm or plume, as erst was seen 
On haughty Templar’s field ; 

But as with solemn steps ye pass 
The graves of thoze of yore, 

Let the high priests of Freedom 
Bear the Bisxe on before! 


Look! how the call is answered! 
See the millions arm for Truth! 

See! impatient for the onset, 
Hoary ageand fiery youth! 

+ While from their Factory windows, 

Want’s toiling daughters, wan, 

Earnest wateh the tide of battle, 
And cheer the freemen on! 


Unlike the haughty knights who graced 
Virginia’s Tournament, 

We bring plain forms, of Yankee mould, 
By honest labor bent— 

Tongues more unfettered than the winds 
Before which oceans heave! 

More fearless hearts than ever beat 
The Templar’s mail beneath! 


Around our dauntless heroes, 
From the workshop, field, and flood, 
Smile no proud dames with garments 
Red with their sisters’ blood; 
But as down the dark arena 
Manhood’s arm Truth’s arrow hurls, 
Ye’ll hear the matron’s blessing, 
And the cheer of Yankee girls! 


Our “ Queen of Beauty” waits to walk 
The path of Freedom’s storm— 

She is no earthly spirit, 
Nor bears she human form ; 

She lived tefore Oppression’s hoof 
O’er human rights bad trod; 

She stood and bowed, ere shone the stars 
Before the throne of God! 


And at Gis awfal bidding, 
She came to bless the world, 

And she shall stay, to see in dust 
Earth’s latest tyrant hurled! 

To see the last of human tears, 
Man's last foul fetter riven! 

Then upward lead her thralless throng 
Unto her own bright heaven. 


And to Liberty, our Goddess, 
Ye shall every one bow down, 
For she shall bear the sceptre, 
And in triumph wear the crown! 
While your might the slave is crushing, 
While ye pass the taunt and sneer 
While the Wrong ye basely worship— 
Hark! on the startled ear! 


From the pearly gates of morning, 
From the golden-curtained West, 
Roll the freemen’s thunder shoutings 

O’er the Alleghany’s crest! 
Rise! rise! ye toiling bondmen! 

Your redemption draweth nigh! 
Lo! the beaming of your day star 

Illames the Northern sky! 


Hark! the voices of the heralds! 
And the swell of Freedom’s song ; 
The mighty line is moving! 
See! the banners flash along! 
Now from the Northern ramparts 
Peals the charging trumpet hoarse! 
And the Northmen on their steeds of fire 
Sweep down the Southern course! 


As the rush of many waters, 
As the tempest in its might, 
As comes the fearful avalanche 
Adown the Alpine height— 
So cometh on for Freedom, 
In close and stern array, . 
The gathering hosts of God the Lord! 
Let TYRANNY @IVE WAyY!! 


Salem, Mass., February 17, 1850. 


———_s>——- 


THE CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


The welfare of man is the highest object of 
Christian labor ; it is the object for which Christ 
came into the world. Love to God is demonstrated 
by our labors for the temporal and spiritual good 
of mankind. If we feil in this, we have no right 
to claim the Christian name. But thus to labor, 
we must feel that every man is our brother, and de- 
mands from us a brother’s affections and a broth- 
er’s care. No abjectness of character, no degra- 
dation in vice, no condition of igaorance, no low- 
ness of social rank, no loss of caste, no difference of 
of race, no color of the skin, should make us for- 
get that all men are brethren. To forget this is 
to repudiate the Gospel, to deny Christ, and to 
bring upon ourselves the wrath of an offended 
God. It is the want of this Christian spirit in 
the churches, obliterating the distinction be- 
tween those in and those out of the church, that 
that now demands from all whose religion is more 
than a mere outward profession, an investigation 
of the causes why the churches in our land are 
patonrrsing out practically the doctrine of human 

ity. 

In view of this condition of things, we would 
urge all Christians who desire the churches to 
take the highest ground in the recognition of the 
rights of every man to civil, religious, and per- 
sonal liberty, to meet in convention on the third 
Wednesday in April next, in the city of Cincin- 
nati, for the purpose of adopting such measures 
as the convention may in its wisdom devise, for 
freeing the American Israel from all connection 
with the sin of slavery. 

Now, brethren, do not forget the time, and be- 
gin at once to make your arrangements for the 
occasion. Prove your love to God and man by 
making sacrifices for the glory of the ONE, and 
for the happiness of the other. 

We take the liberty to suggest to the friends 
of the object that there are brethren whose voices 
should be heard in the convention, but whose 
means are not sufficient to allow them to take the 
journey to Cincinnati. We hope that such breth- 
ren will be provided for by their neighbors, to 
meet their travelling expenses, so that the con- 
vention may have the benefit of their counsels. 
a whatever — be ring in this aaaiian, i se 

quickly done, in order that we may have the 
assurance in time that these brethren will be 
present. 

. Cuarces Boynton, ) 
Ww. Henry Baiszaneg, 
B.P. Aypetorz, 
8. C. Stevens, 


. Benton, . 
Josten T. Lewis, 
mvet Lewis, 

Roonaan, 


H. Cuase, 
- C. Witiame, 


FIN. 
th De James C. Warts, 
t Jonatuan CaBie,; &e., | 


. Committee. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HALE, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


ON 
THE TERRITORIAL QUESTION. 


In Senate, Tuespay, Marcu 19, 1850. 
The Senate having under consideration the com- 
promise resolutions submitted some time since by 
Mr. Cray— 


Mr. HALE, Mr. President, it seems to have be 
admitted by almost every one who has addressed the 
Senaie on the subject which has for some time past 
engaged the attention of this body, that the Senate 
and the country at large are divided into two classes— 
I will not say two great classes, but one large and 
one very small one; that the great body of the Senate 
and of the country are patriotic ; that they earnest- 
ly and anxiously desire that the distracting questions 
which divide and harass the country may be settled 
upon some just and patriotic grounds; while on the 
other hand, there are a few, designated as ettremists, 
or ultraists, who do not desire to see any such end 
effected; who desire, in other words, to promote agi- 
tation; who are anxious for nothing but trouble and 
disturbance; whose sole purpose is to increase the 
irritation that already exists in the community—to 
keep the public mind sore, the public pulse throbbing 
irregularly with feverish heat. Nothing, it is said, is 
so strange as the physical and moral organization of 
these few gentlemen ; agitation is the aliment upon 
which they feed, and by which they live: take away 
that, and their life, their occupation, sil which-fur- 
nishes them with a motive for living, is guBe 

Now, I have not a word to say persodally wgzainst* 
this; I am glad, sir, that these uléraists, if they do 
nothing more, at least accomplish this much good— 
that they afford this wholesome safety-valve to these 
extra exhibitions of patriotism on the part of those 
who are in the habit of addyessing the Senate. Hard- 
ly any one seems to suppése that he has discharged 
the duty which he owes Jo the country, or done what 
he ought to do to satisfy his constituents, unless he 
mingles with the suggestions which he makes whole- 
sale denunciations against those ultraists—those agi- 
tators; and even the calm and judicial mind of the 
Senator from North Carolina, who has jus concluded 
his remarks, is so infected with the prevailing mania, 
that even he, edacated as he has been upon the 
bench, where he learned to sanction a line of safe 
precedents, could not sit down satisfied that he had 
discharged his duty, until he had relieved his con- 
science of a due proportion of vituperation against 
these miserable fanatics and agitators. 

I think, then, it must be granted that the agitators 
do some good —at least by affording a safe and whole- 
some channel through which this extra exhibition of 
patriotic indignation may find vent. I do hope that, 
if it be not conceded that they do any other good, at 
least credit will be accorded to them for this much. 
I have not a word to say in reference to the good 
taste or the truth and candor which prompts such a 
course. 1 make no appeal to gentlemen, who feel a 
consciousness in their own breasts that they are 
governed by high, pure, and elevated motives, to 
consider how far it is consistent with a proper self- 
respect to be continually employed in depzeciating 
and attacking the motives of others. 

When I obtained the floor, sir, some time since, 
after the address that was delivered by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, who is not 
now in his seat, I suggested that, according to my 
reading of history, the account which he had under- 
taken to give of these agitations sounded to my mind 
more like the romance than the truth of history, and 
that I designed, upon some occasion, when it suited 
the convenience of the Senate, toset history right in 
some particulars alluded to by him. And that is one 
of the objects I propose to inyself to-day. I shall, 
sir, be compelled to call the attention of the Senate 
to the speech of the Senator from South Carolina 
somewhat in detail; and, in devoting some few mo- 
ments to a preparation upon this subject, I endeav- 
ored to make something of an analysis of it. Before 
I had proceeded very far in my examination, I found 
it assumed the form ofa regular catechism—questions 
and answers being given. In the first place it com- 
menced with a concession of the fact that the Union 
was in great danger; then it asks— 

‘1, How can the Union be preserved? 

“ Answer.—To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty 
question, it is indispensable te have an accurate and tho- 
rough knowledge of the nature and character of the cause 
by which the Union is endangered. 

‘62. What has endangered the Union ? 

* Answer.—To this question there can be but cne answer ; 
that the immediate cause is the almost universal diseontent 
which pervades all the States composing the Southern sec- 
tion of the Union. 

“3. What is the cause of this discontent? 

“Answer.—It will be found in the belief of the people of 
the Southerr States, as prevalent as the discontent itself, 
that they canuot remain, as things now are, consistently 
with honor and safety,in the Union. 

“4, What has caused this belief ? 

“ Answer.—One of the causes is, undoubtedly, ts be traced 
to the long-continued agitation of the slave que: on the 

rt of the North, and the many corey they 
lave made on We righis 6f the Séutn during @evime. T 
will not enumerate them at present, as it will ‘one here- 
afier in its proper place. There is another lying back of it, 
with which this is intimately connected. that May be re- 
garded as the great and primary cause. That is to be found 
in the fact that the equilibrium between the two sections in 
the Government, as it stood when the Constitution was 
ratified and the Governmeut put in action, has been de- 
stroyed.”’ 

Now, sir, the first act of this Government, in the 
series of these events which has broken up this 
equilibrium and caused this universal discontent, the 
honorable Senator says, is the Ordinance of 1787. I 
shall not undertake to go particularly into the history 
of that Ordinance, because itis familiar to the Senate 
and the country, and has been frequently referred to 
by gentlemen who have already addressed the Senate 
on this subject. This, mark you, is the first in the 
series of Northern aggressions by which‘the equilib- 
rium which once existed has been destroyed. 

Mr. BUTLER. The word “aggression ” doesnot 
occur in his speech, in that connection, at all 

Mr. HALE. I do not know exactly whether the 
Senator used the word “aggression” or not; per- 
haps he did not. 

Mr. BUTLER, (in his seat.) I know he did not. 

Mr. HALE.* At any rate, it is one of the acts 
which has destroyed the equilibrium. That is it. 
The equilibrium is spoken of by the Senator several 
times, and the Ordinance of 1787 was one of the 
first of this series of events which, he claims, de- 
stroyed this equilibrium. And, sir, it is curious that 
this first act of Northern aggression—the Ordinance 
of 1787—was adopted in the Convention of 1787, 
with but a single dissenting vote, and that was a 
Northern vote. Yes, sir, the only vote in the Con- 
vention of 1787 against this Ordinance, which is said 
to have broken up the equilibrium of the States that 
originally existed, and which was to be perpetuated 
between the Northern and Southern States, was a 
vote from a Northern State—the State of New York ; 
for the delegates from every other State voted unanh- 
imously for it—the delegates from South Carolina 
among the number. 

Well, sir, what followed? I propose to show now, 
if the Senate will give me their attention, that this 
famous Ordinance of 1787, which has now got to be 
the Wilmot Proviso, and which is deemed to be so 
insulting to the Southern States of the Confederacy, 
if it is retained in our Federal legislition; that this 
Ordinance of 1787, older than the Constitution, was 
re-enacted by the first Congress which assembled 
under that Constitution, and in the preamble to the 
act which recognised the Ordinance it is expressly 
recited that it is done in order that#ts provisions 
shall be made conformable to the Constitution of the 
United States. The act was approved the 7th Au 
gust, 178), and is to be found in chapter Sth of the 
laws of the United States. The preamble I will 


read. It is as follows: 

‘“Wig@meas, in order that the Ordinance of the United 
States Jongress assembled, for the government of the 
Territory northwest of the river Ohio, may coutinue to 


have full effect, it is requisite that certain provisions should 
be made, so as to adapt the same to the present Constitu- 
tion ef the United States.” 


That, sir, was the position of the first Congress 
that assembled under the Federal Constitution; it 
re-enacted and re-established the provisions of that 
Ordinance. Now, sir, we have been told to-day, as 
well as on previous occasions, that, if this principle 
is insisted on, it is an insult and sug @ grievous 
wrong that the Southern States, if they remain in 
the Confederacy, will remain not from any principle 
of attachment to the Union, but from fear of the bit- 
ter consequences which might follow secession. Now, 
I undertake to say that I will prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of every reasonable man who can read the sta- 
tutes of the country, that the principle embodied in 
that Ordinance of 1787, and re-enacted by the first 
Congress under the Federal Constitution—who de- 
clared«that they didit to adapt its provisions to those 
of the Federal Constitution—has been continued to 
be re-enacted, in substance, from the time of Gen. 
Washington, who signed the first act, down to James 
K. Polk, who dened the same provision in the Ore- 

on bill; and that the talk which is raised by gen- 
tlemen about making an unequal and unjust discrimi- 
nation about property, has no foundation which may 
not with equal justice be alleged against every one 
of the acts of the Federal Government organizing 
Territories, which mark our nea from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution down to the present time. 
Task the attention of the Senate to the subject. It 
will be found that, as early as 1794, on the 22d March, 
by an act of Congress, General Washington then be- 
ing President —whilat the foreign slave trade was not 

rohibited, and could not be + Page provisions of the 

ederal Constitution until 1808; while the trade in 
foreign slaves was the subject of legitimate commerce 
under the Constitution; while every citizen of the 
United States had a right, under the laws and the 
Constitution, to go from any“port of the United 
States to the coast of Africa and take a cargo of 
slaves and bring them to any port in the United 
States—Congress, in 1794, made a discrimination 
against this species of property, and prohibited the 
ronal or fitting out of any Vv for the purpose 
of carfying slaves to any foreign a: they might 
bring them here; but Congress thus far discrimina- 
ted against that species of property as early ay 1794, 
whilst it was a subject of commerce under the 
Gonstitution of the United States. Congress did not 
interfere, provided the slaves were brought home; 
but they &a, and utterly destroyed that species of 


* On the second of the speech of Mr.Catuoun is the 
— ecutenea: “One of thecauses is, undoubtedly, to 
be to the long-continued agitation of the slave ques- 
"North, and the many 


tion on the of the Reg s-05 ; 
paged god e made on the rights o! during 


At another place, on the same page, he says: “At that 
time chere was a perfect equilibrium between the two, 
which afforded ample means to each to protect itself against 
the aggression of the other.” 





property as an article of commerce, when an attempt 
was made to carry it to any foreign country. That 
was an act passed under George Washington. Its 
provisions were as follows : 


‘‘An act to prohibit the carrying on the Slave Trade from 
the United States to any foreign place or country. 

* Sec. iF rrmn me! building orj fitting out vessels for the 
purpose of carrying slaves to any foreign country, or pro- 
curing them in any foreign country to carry them to an- 
other. Vessels fitted out for that purpose forfeited. 

“Sec. 2 imposes a penalty of $2,000 on any person aiding 
or abetting in fitting out such a vessel. 

“See, 3. Any_owner, master, or factor of any vessel 
clearing for Africa, or suspected of being intended for the 
slave trade, are required to give bond in substance not to 
violate the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 4 imposes a penalty of $200 for every person re- 
ceived on board any vessel in violation of this act. 

“G. WASHINGTON. 

“Approved, March 22, 1794.” 

That is an act passed in 1794. Well, sir, other acts 
of a similar character, only more express and ex- 
plicit in their provisions, may be found. In the act 
of 1798, for the settlement of the limits of the State 
of Georgia, and the establishment of a Government 
for the Mississippi Territory, passed on the 7th 
April, 1798 : 

“Sec. 3 establishes a Government for the ae 
Territory, in all respects similar to that now exercised in 
the Territory northwest of the river Ohio, excepting and ex- 
cluding the last article of the Ordinance made for the gov- 
ernment thereof by the late Congress, on the 13th of July, 
1787, which seovides that there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, &c. 

“Sec. ? makes it unlawful to bring slaves into Mississippi 
‘Torritory irom any place withvuut the United States, imposes 
a penalty of $300 for every slave thus brought into the Ter. 
ritory in violation of the provisions of this act, and gives 
every slave thus brought in his or her freedom. 

“Approved, April 7, 1798.” 

Look at the provisions of that act. Slaves might 
legally be imported into the United States for ten 
years after that act was passed ; they might be import- 
ed, and were as much and as legally a subject of 
property as anything else, but Gongress took occa- 
sion to regulate that species of property ten years be- 
fore the prohibition to the importation of slaves was 
to take effect, and declared that slaves should not be 
carried into the Mississippi Territory from any place 
without the United States, and that any slave car- 
ried there became free, and a penalty was imposed 
on those that took them there. 

Slaves were at that time—in 1798--legal articles 
of commerce. Congress had no power under the 
Constitution to prohibit vessels from going to 
forelgn countries, and taking cargoes of slaves, and 
bringing them here. They were, under the Consti- 
tution, as legitimately articles of commerce as sugar 
or molasses. Well, Congress did undertake, that 
early in 1798, to say that slaves, which were recog- 
nised as articles of commerce in the States, should 
not be carried into the ‘Territories. That fact estab- 
lishes two points. It shows that Congress legislated 
for the Territories, and it shows that they legislated 
upon this particular subject within the Territories. 

Well, sir, there are other acts of a similar character. 
In an act erecting Louisiana into two Territories, 
and providing for the temporary government thereof, 
approved the 21st March, 1804, section 10 prohibits 
the bringing into said Territory, from any place with- 
out the United States, any slave or slaves, and im- 
posed a fine of three hundred dollars for any slave so 
imported ; and, further, the act prohibited the bringing 
into the Territory any slave or slaves which shall 
have been imported into the United States since the 
[st day of May, 1798, or which shall hereafter be im- 
ported. Under the provisions of this act, passed in 
1804, Congress undertook to say that slaves which 
had been imported into one of the slave States be- 
tween 1798 and 1804, fair matters of commerce under 
the Constitution, should not be carried into the Ter- 
ritory, and imposed a penalty on any one so carrying 
them. Here, then, is an express and explicit recog- 
nition, on the part of Congress, of the right and 
authority of Congress thus to legislate upon this 
subject. 

Under the provisions of this law, no one could 
move from a slave State into the Louisiana Territory 
in 1801, ’2, and °3, and carry with him slaves imported 
from Africa into any State subsequently to 1798. Or 
if they did, they did it in violation of this law, which 
prohibited it. 

I will not weary the Senate by going over th 
history of these several acts, They will, very many 
of them, be found in a speech delivered in this body 
on the 20th June, 1848, by Mr. Dix, then a member 
from the State of New York, and they come down 
to the very last Congress—because the last Congress, 
adhering to the legislation heretofore practiced, pass- 
ed the Oregon bill, containing this very same prohi- 
bition, and it was signed by Mr. James K. Polk. He 
certainly must have understood it to be a constitu- 
tional prohibition, the constitutional exercise of a 
right vested in Congress, or he never would have 
signed it. 

The proposition was made in both Houses to put 
the enactment of that clause in the Oregon bill on 
the ground that it was north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes. Both Houses refused to doit. It 
went to Mr. Polk, and he signed it, and sent it back 
with a paper, the substance of which, as I read it, 
was, that it was constitutional then, but never would 
be again. That, sir, has been the legislation of Con- 
gress, older than the Constitution, coming down 
through successive Presidents— Washington, Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, and so on; and, in the organi- 
zation of Territorial Governments in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Florida, and Michigan, all in express 
terms recognising this right: sometimes limiting 
slavery to a certain class of slaves, in other instances 
excluding it altogether. 

And now we are told that if we adhere to this 
long-established, well-considered construction of the 
Constitution ; if we continue to tread in the old path 
which our fathers marked out for us, that the sensi- 
bility, the sensitiveness of the South, which has been 
sleeping for more than fifty years, will be galvanized 
into such activity, as to endanger the Union itself. 

Well, sir, these arguments may be all potent, but I 
want to put history right. We are told that this 
agitation of the subject of slavery here is something 
new, and the Senator from South Carolina gave it a 
date of fifteen years. He said that it had commenced 
in 1835, and that as soon as it was introduced, he 
saw the mischief that was to ensue fromit. The 
honorable Senator from South Carolina did not go 
back far enough; agitating papers of the sort com- 
plained of came here longer ago than that. He ought 
to have gone back to 1776, and he would have found 
one of the most “agitating” and “fanatical” papers 
that he could well find, beginning with the declara- 
tion that all men are created equal. The agitation 
of this question of slavery goes back as far as that, 
and it shows what was the action and understanding 
of the men of that day. I wish to read, sir, a peti- 
tion presented to the first Congress that ever assem- 
bled under the Federal Constitution, and signed by 
one of the-great minds that framed it. I allude, sir, 
to Doctor Franklin; not one of these modern “ agi- 
tators,” not one of those amphibious animals, that 
have been described as flying about in the twilight, 
between light and darkness. 

On the 12th February, 1776, Benjamin Franklin, 
as President of the Pennsylvania Society for promot- 
ing the abolition of slavery, the relief of free negroes 
unlawfully held in bondage, and the improvement of 
the African race, presented a petition, which I send 
to the Clerk’s table to be read : 


Fesrvary 12, 1790. 


“ A memorial of the Pennsylvania Society for promoting 
the abolition of slavery, the relief of free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage, and the improvement of the African race, 
was presented and read. 

“The memorial respectfully showeth : 

“That, from a regard for the happiness of mankin4, an 
association was formed, several years since, in this State, 
by a number of her citizens, of various religious denomi- 
nations, for promoting the abolition of slavery, and for the 
relief of those unlawfully held in bondage. A justandacute 
conception of the true principles of liberty, as it spread 
through the land, produced accessions to their numbers, 
many friends to their cause, and a legislative co-operation 
with their views, which. by the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, have been successfully directed to the relieving from 
bondage a large number of their fellow-creatures, of the 
African race. They have also the satisfaction to observe, 
that, in consequence of that spirit of philanthropy and gen- 
uine liberty which is generally diffusing its beneficial in- 
fluence, ‘similar institutions are forming at home and 
abroad. 

“That mankind are all formed by the same Almighty 
Being, alike objects of his care, and equally designed for 
the enjoyment of happiness, the Christian religion teaches 
us to believe, and the political creed of America fully coin. 
cides with the position. A , 

“ Your memorialists, particularly engaged in attending 
to the distresses arising from slavery, believe it to be their 
indispensable duty to present this subject to your notice. 
They have observed, with real satisfaction, that many im- 
portant and salutary powers are vested in you, for ‘ pro- 
moting the welfare and securing the blessings of liberty to 
the people of the United States;’ and, as they conceive 
that these blessings ought rightfully to be administered 
without distinction of color to all descriptions of people, so 
they indulge themselves in the pleasing expectation that 
nothing which can be done for the relief of the unhappy 
objects of their care will be either omitted or delayed. 

* From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the 

ortion and is still the birthright of all men, and influenced 
by the strong ties of humanity and the principles of their 
institutions, your memorialists conceive themselves bound 
to use all justifiable endeavors to loosen the bonds ofslavery, 
and promote a general enjoyment of the blessings of free- 
dom. 

“Under these impressions, the earnestly entreat your 
serjous attention te the subject of. very ; that you will be 
pleased to countenance the restoration of liberty to those 
unhappy men, who alone in this land of freedom are de- 
graded nid perpetual bondage, and who, amidst the general 
joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile sub- 
jection ; that you will devise means for remoying this in- 
consistency from the character of the American people ; 
that you will promote mercy and justice towards this dis- 
tressed race; and that yon will step to the very verge of 
saaitan vested in you, for Bava mee every species of 

rsons of our fellow-men. 
ee  BENJ. FRANKLIN, President. 
“ PurapELPHia, February 3, 1790.” 


Objection was made to the reception of the peti- 
tion, and a debate ensued, when a motion to refer it 
to a committee prevailed, by a vote of 43 ayes to 11 
noes, It was considered in committee, reported on, 
and the whole subject was under debate on the 5th. 
8th, and 9th of March, 1790—the proceedings of 
which action in Con may be found in the Jour- 
nals, page 180. I only refer to this history to show 
that there were “ fanatics” “ agitators” in earlier 
times than the year 1835; that there were men who 
were affected with this “ mania” long ago; and that 
amongst those upon whose grave must fall the de- 
nunciations that are so freely and frequently heard 
here, is the man who alone of mortal man vision 
enough to answer the question by the 
Almighty to his servant long ago he asked 
him if he “can discover the way of the lightning of 
thunder?” 

Well, sir, I have another document, and a very 
curious one it is, too, referring to the action on this 





subject later in the history of Congress. It is to be 
found in the fourth volume of the House Journals, 
page 381, second session of seventh Congress, under 
date of March 2, 1803; and it is, sir, a case in point. 
The Territory of Indiana then being under the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance of Freedom of 1787, the 
people of Indiana, through a public meeting, of 
which William Henry Harrison was President, peti- 
tioned that this article of the Ordinance of ’87, pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Territory, might be suspended 
for a given number of years—about ten, I believe it 
was. The petition was referred to a committee, of 
which the celebrated John Randolph, of Virginia, 
was chairman. I desire to read an extract from his 
report, because it shows what sentiments obtained in 
Virginia on this subject, in 1803: 
House Journal, Vol. 4, Page 381—2d Session 7th Congress— 
P March 2, 1803, 

“Mr. Randolph from the committee to which were re- 
ferred a letter from William Henry Harrison, President of 
the Convention held at Vincennes, declaring the consent of 
the people of Indiana to the suspension of the sixth article 
of compact between the United States and the people of 
that Territory, also a memorial and petition of the inhabit. 
ants of the said Territory, made the following report : 

“ That the rapid population of the State of Ohio sufficiently 
evinces, in the opinion of your committee, that the labor of 
slaves is not necessary to promote the growth and settle- 
ment of colonies in that region ; that this labor, demonstra- 
bly the dearest of any, can only be employed to advantage 
in the cultivation of products more valuable than any 
known to that quarter of the United States; that the com- 
mittee deem it highly dangerous and inexpedientto impair 
a provision wisely calculated to promote the happinessand 
prosperity of the Northwestern country, and to give stren 
and security to that extensive frontier. In the salutary op- 
eration of this sagacious and benevolent restraint. it is be- 
lieved that the inhabitants of Indiana will, at no very dis- 
tant day, find ample remuneration for a temporary priva- 
tion of labor and of emigration. " 5 " i ‘ 

“From such a consideration as they have been enabled 
to bestow on the subject at this late period of the session, 
and under the pressure of accumulating business, they 
recommend the following resolutions, which are respect- 
fully submitted to the judgment of the House. 

“1. Resolved, That it is inexpedient to suspend, for a 
limited time, the operation of the sixth artic'e of compact 
between the original States and the people and States west 
of the Ohio. 

2, &c., &e.”’ 

And, sir, is there a citizen of Indiana to-day, who 
will not rise up and do credit to the sagacity and 
philanthropy of John Randolph, when he told them 
that, in the wisdom and sagacity of that exercise of 
power, they would find ample remuneration for any 
tempora:y grievance they might be suffering under, 
by the present application? And, sir, here was a case 
stronger than any which has been or can be presented 
here—a case of a Territory of the United States, set- 
tled by freemen, with slavery interdicted, who come 
forward and ask Congress to rglieve them from that 
interdiction—to relieve them fr@™n that prohibition— 
and Congress refused to doit. And they refused to 
do it upon the report from which I have just read— 
that made by Mr. John Randolph, of Virginia. 
Now, sir, I think I may safely leave that part of the 
subject, the Ordinance of 1787, having shown that it 
was not imposed by a part, but that it was the act of 
the whole country. It was impressed upon the legis- 
lation of the country at its earliest period ; it has con- 
tinued there ever since, and it remains there now. 
What do gentlemen want? On the principle that 
they contend for, that it is an insult, do they want 
to repeal the bill establishing the Oregon Territory? 
Do they want it obliterated from the history of our 
legislation? They can speak for themselves, sir, on 
that point. 

The second matter which has disturbed the equi- 
libriam, according to the arguments of Senators, is 
the Missouri Compromise. Sir, I can tell these 
gentlemen that the Missouri Compromise disturbed 
the equilibrium of those Northern Representatives 
that voted for it, more than anything else that ever 
happened ; and that is the only equilibrium I ever 
heard of as being disturbed by that Compromise. 
Not only did it disturb their equilibrium, but it threw 
them entirely off it, and, with but very»rare excep- 
tions, these politicians have not yet recovered their 
equilibrium, and, what is more, they never will. 
Well, sir, if, according to the argument of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, the Missouri Compromise 
was such an odious measure, and has had such an 
injurious effect upon the South, is-it not singular 
that we find nearly every Southern man voting for 
it, and every Northern man voting against it, when- 
ever it is offered 2 At the last session, when a mo- 
tion was made to insert the Missouri Compromise 
in a Territorial bill, nearly every gentleman repre- 
senting a Southern State on this floor voted for it, 
and the Northern men, as a body, were against it. 
Then, sir, it is the South who were aggressive, and 
who were destroying the equilibrium; and it is the 
North who have resisted it. And further, has not 
every other Southern gentleman who has spoken 
here of that Compromise characterized it as a great 
healing measure, and as one that gave quiet, peace, 
and security to the country, and will do it again, if 
adopted? And is it not a curious spectacle that 
they should thus ask us to return and settle down 
on one of the ¥ery measures that, in the opinion of 





ed. Nor shall I, for the same reason, undertake to show 
that a far greater portion of the revenue has been disbursed 
atthe North than its due share ; and that the joint effect of 
these causes has been to transfer a vast amount from South 
to North, which, under an equal system of revenue and 
disbursements, would not have been lost to her. If to this 
be added, that many of the duties were imposed, not for 
revenue, but for protection—that is, intended to put money, 
not in the treasury, but direetly into the pocket of the man- 
ufacturers—some conception may be formed ofthe immense 
amount which, in the long course of sixty years, has been 
transferred from South to North. There are no data b 
which it can be estimated with any certainty ; but it ig safe 
to say that itamounts to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Under the most moderate estimate, it would be sufficient to 
add greatly to the wealth of the North, and thus greatly in- 
crease her population, by attracting emigration from all 
quarters to that section. 


“ This, combined with the great and primary cause, amply 
explains why the North has ecquired a preponderance over 
every department of the Government, by its uisproportion- 
ate increase of population and States.’ 

I think it well for the Senator that he did not un- 
dertake to show that, for he knows that the duties 
fall upon and are paid by the consumers, be they 
where they may. A State, therefore, which has a 
population ten times greater than that of another 
State, pays ten times more revenue. No matter 
where the imports go, those who consume them pay 
the duties upon them. Go into the manufacturing 
towns and villages, where they consume a large 
amount of sugar and other dutiable articles, do they 
not pay the duty on their importation? And is not 
the fact true always, that it is the consumer, wher- 
ever he may be, who pays the duty? Sir, the fact is 
undeniable. 

The Senator undertakes to show that by far the 
greater portion of our revenue has been disbursed at 
the North, or more than its due share. Now, sir, 
that struck me as the most bold assertion in the 
whole speech. Is all history, sir, to be set at naught 
in this matter? The disbursements greater at the 
North than in the South! Why, sir, in the State in 
which I live, aside from the expenses of collecting 
the revenue, not $50,000 of the public money has 
been spent in fifty years. No, sir, the expenditures 
of the Government are not made there ; the officers 
of the Government do not come from the North, nor 
are the great contracts made there. What is it that 
consumes one-half, aye, three-fourths, of your reve- 
nue, but the army and the navy, and where is it ex- 
pended? Why, where your Indian wars occur, 
your Seminole and Creek wars—in the Southern. and 
not in the Northern portion of these States. Why, 
sir, the idea that an undue proportion of the money 
collected by the General Government has been dis- 
bursed in the Northern States, is, to say the least, 
one in as direct opposition to the truth of history as 
any statement which could possibly be made. A 
friend has collected for me some statistics showing 
the expenditures of the Government, one item of 
which I will refer to, which is well calculated to 
show the proportion between the free and the slave 
States. By the returns of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year 1847, it appears that there was col- 
lected in the fifteen fre> States, by way of postage, a 
sum exceeding the expenses of the Department in 
these States for that year by $576,000, while there 
was a deficiency to the same amount in the slave 
States. Thus there was a direct tax colleéted in 
small sums from the North, to the amount of over 
$500,000 in one year, for that single Department of 
Government ; and I apprehend that if the other De- 
partments were examined, it would be found that 
the Post Office was in fact the one under which the 
North suffered least. Why, in our little State of 
New Hampsbire, there is a direct tax for postage to 
the amount of over $15,600. The revenue collected 
there for postage in that year was $40,680, and the 
expenditures $25,500, leaving us with a direct tax of 
$15,180 for that year! And, sir, it cannot be said 
that these letters were received from commercial 
correspondents, because we have no great commer- 
cial emporium in the State. No, sir, this tax is col- 
lected from those manufacturing operatives of whom 
mention is sometimes made here. It is a tax on the 
affections of the human heart, on filial love and rev- 
erence, on correspondence with pare tts, children, 
and friends, and it is collected from the hard-work- 
ing men and women of the North, for the support of 
this Government. Yet we do not complain of it; 
but in the face of all this it is rather hard to be told 
that our prosperity is all owing to the undue amount 
of Government expenditures made in the Northern 
States. Why, sir, it would be a curiosity in the part 
of the country in which I live to hear of the expend- 
itare among them of a dollar of the money of the 
General Government, over and above just what is 
necessary to collect the revenue to be spent else- 
where. So much for this subject. 

Again, says the Senator from South Carolina : 

“Ifto this be added. that many of the duties were imposed, 
not for revenue, but for protection—that is, intended to put 
money, not in the treasury, but directly into the pocket of 
the manufacturers—some conception may be formed of 
the immense amount which, in the long course of sixty 
years, has been transferred from South to North. There 
are no data by which it can be estimated with any certainty, 
but it is safe to say that it amounts to hundreds of millions 
of dellare. Under the most moderate estimate, it would be 





the Senator from South Carolina, has been so po- 
tent and effectual in destroying the equilibrium ? 

Yes, sir, the Missouri Compromise, which is d_sig- 
nated by the Senator from South Carulina as the great 
equilibrium-destroyer, has been lauded in our pres- 
ence as a meagure of peace and concord, and as one 
that the South is willing to take and abide by now. 
Yes, sir, this measure, which Southern gentlemen 
now express their readiness to receive and abide by, 
the Senator from South Carolina puts second in his 
list of the measures which have destroyed the equi- 
librium and produced discontent in the South! 
That is all, sir. 

Well, sir, the third measure of which the Senator 
speaks as destroying the equilibrium between the 
soctidhe, and producing this great discontent in 
the South, is the Oregon bill! If this be so, it must, 
indeed, have had a wonderfully rapid influence, for it 
was only passed in August, 1848, has been but about 
mr and a half in operation, and, indeed, I do not 
know whether any despatches have been received 
by this Government, informing us of the organiza- 
tion of the Government instituted at that time; if 
they have been, they have not been laid before Con- 
gress. Is it possible, then—can the Senator from 
South Carolina be serious, when he mentions the 
Oregon bill as one of the three measures of the Gov- 
ernment which have produced such universal dis- 
content at the South that they can no longer remain 
in the Union? What possible influence can the 
Oregon bill have had on the South within the brief 
time that has transpired since its passage? I will 
not spend more time on this subject. The chargeis 
preposterous, 

I have another document to which I will here 
refer, as it shows that there was discontent and talk 
of disunion in the South long before this Oregon bill 
was thought of. The Senator from South Carolina 
speaks of the abolition fanatics in 1835, (which is 
the time, as he says, they commenced their opera- 
tions,) as being small and contemptible, and as 
having no sort 6f influence and consideration. Now, 
what was the declaration of the Senator in 1835, 
the very time when he states this faction was so 
small and contemptible? In Niles’s Register of 
1835, 49th vol., 49th page, is an extract of a letter 
from John C, Calhoun to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Telegraph. He says: 

* Since you passed through the South, the excitement in 
relation to the Northern fanatics has very greatly increased. 
The indications are, that the South will be unanimous in 
their resistance, and that their resistance will be of the 
most determined character, even to the extent of disunion, 
if that should be necessary toarrest the evil. Itrust, how- 
ever, it may be arrested far short of such extremity.” 

From this it appears that as long ago as 1835, the 
South—all the South he speaks for—had come to 
such a unanimous determination to resist the North- 
ern fanatics, that, if they could not put them down 
in any other way, they were ready to dissolve the 
Union. “Small and contemptible as this faction 
then was,” to use the language of the Senator from 
South Carolina, it was potent enough, it seems, to 
work up the whole South to a determination to dis- 
solve the Union if they were not put down. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to an- 
other view of this question of the equilibrium. The 
Senator from Georgia, |Mr. Berrten,] in his speech 
the other day, puts this significant question to Sen- 
ators from the Northern States, He says: 


“ Now, sir, revert to the period when this Constitution 
was entered into—when thirteen Confederated States, 
loosely connected together, mutually ping hands, drew 
more closely the bond of union; and now tell me, do you 
believe, does any man believe, that it consists with the spirit 
and intention of the framers of that instrument, with the 
feeling ofthat moment, that you should circumscribe slavery 
within limits within which, in process of time, it could no 
longer exist?) That were to deny to us the privilege of ex- 
ercising the rights with which we came into the Constitu- 
tion, in the manner in which we had exercised and were 
exercising them when the Constitution was formed. It 
would be in effect to say to us, we will allow you to hold 
slaves, if you will keep them within your present limits ; 
but in the future acquisitions which we make of territories, 
by our joint and equal efforts, even of such as are fitted to 
your own peculiar kind of labor, hands off—slavery shall 
never be extended with our consent; the banner of this free 
Republic shall never wave over another slave State, whether 
it were originally free or slave. Ifthis proposition had been 
made to our fathers in that Convention, what think you 
would have been their answer? I will not trust myself to 
express it. x you believe that this Constitution would 
have been formed under such circumstances?” 


Now, sir, it seems to me that an all sufficient 
answer to this question is to be found in the fact 
that the Constitution was formed under precisely 
the circumstances on which he speculates, Under 
what circumstances was the Constitution formed, 
sir? Why, every inch of territory which the States 
then owned was subject to this very. prohibi- 
tion! Every inch of territory by that provision of 
the Continental Congress, ratified by the first Con- 
gress under the Federal Constitution, was subjected 
to the inhibition of slavery, and was carved out to 
be admitted into the Union as five free States. The 
Senator’s question, therefore, has a historical answer. 
They not only would have entered the Confedera- 
tion with such a prohibition, but they actually did 
enter it under just such a state of facts as the ques- 
tion presupposes. So much for the “equilibrium ” 
in this point of view. 

In another part of his speech the Senator from 
South Carolina says, that, next after the Ordinance 
of 1787, the Missouri Comprom’se, and the Oregon 

ll, among the causes which have produced discon- 
tent at the Sonth is the system of revenue and dis- 
bursements adopted by the Government. He says: 


“The next is the sysiem of revenue and disbursements 
which has been adopted by. the Government. It is well 
known that the Government has derivedits revenue mainly 
from duties on imports. I shall not “pgetake to show that 
such duties must necessarily mainly on the e 
and that the South, as the great e 
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revenue; I deem i 
as the subject has on so many occasi ‘ailly dienes: 


sufficient to add greatly to the wealth of the North, and 
thus greatly increase her population by attracting emigra- 
tion from all quarters to that section.” 

Now, sir, let us examine this point. It is the 
tariff, then, that has done injury to the South, and 
produced discontent there. Now, I have been at 
some little pains to examine the history of the vari- 
ous tariffs, and our revenue policy, and I find that 
the first tariff act was passed on the 4th of July, 
1789, and the preamble to it is in the following 
words : 

‘“* Whereas it is necessary, fer the support of Government 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and for 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures, that 
oe be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise, import- 
ed.”? 

The yeas and nays were not taken on the bill in 
either House. The next year the duties were large- 
ly increased, and I think in some instances that they 
were doubled, and the bill for that purpose passed 
the House of Representatives, yeas 40, nays 15 ; and 
as a curiosity I will read the votes of the States on 
that measure: 


Yeas. Nays. Yeas. Nays. 

New Hampshire 2 1 Delaware 1 0 
Massachusetts 0 8 Maryland 3 2 
Connecticut 3 2 Virginia 7 0 
New York 4 1 NorthCarolina 5 0 
New Jers.y 2 0 South Carolina 3 1 
Pennsylvania 7 0 Georgia 3 0 

40 5 


The tariff remained substantially as it was estab- 
iished by the act of I790- with the exception of the 
acts passed during the war, which were considered 
as war measures—until 1816. I have not got the 
precise date when that act was approved, but I think 
it was in April, 1816. Then the war was over, and 
it became necessary to abandon the war acts passed 
during its prosecution, and to settle down on some- 
thing like a permanent policy, and a tariff act was 
passed. It passed the House of Representatives, 
yeas 88, nays 54; and as the yeas and nays upon it 
are somewhat interesting, I will read them by States : 


Yeas. Nays. Yeas. Nays. 

New Hampshire 1 3 Maryland 2 5 
Massachusetts 7 4 Virginia 7 13 
Rhode Island 2 0 North Carolina 0 11 
Connecticut 2 2 South Carolina 4 3 
Vermont 5 1 Georgia 3 3 
New York 20 2 Kentucky 6 1 
New Jersey 5 0 Tennessee 3 2 
Pennsylvania 17 3 Ohio 4 0 
Delaware did not vote. Louisiana 0 1 

88 54 


And among the yeas on the passage of that bill 
stands recorded the name of Joun C. CaLnoun, one 
of the Representatives from South Carolina. hat 
was in 1816. The tariff policy of the country con- 
tinued without material alteration until 1824, when 
another bill on the subject passed the House, yeas 
107, nays 102. South Carolina then changed front 
on the question. But I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the vote of New England on the sub- 
ject, because she has been considered the greatest 
sinner in regard to it. Her vote on the tariff was 
yeas 15, nays 23, as follows: 


' Yeas. Nays. Yeas. Nays. 
Maine 1 6 Connecticut 6 
NewHampshire 1 5 Ruode Island 2 0 
Massachusetts 1 lL Vermout 5 0 

6b B 

And such had been the uniform peg of that 
portion of the country. But the names © the tariff 
acis that have been passed show that the Northern 


States have generally objected to them, and that too 
against the power and the eloquence of the Senator 
from South Carolina, in 1816, in the House. And 
when this policy was forced on New England, and 
forced on her too by Southern votes, against her own 
wishes, then, sir, the genius, the enterprise, and the 
industry of her people began to accommodate them- 
selves to that state of things, and because she flour- 
ished under it, it is made a charge against her, and 
forms the next point in the indictment against the 
North for disturbing the equilibrium between the 
sections, 

Another evil of which the Senator from South 
Carolina complains, is as follows, to use his own 
language : 

“ But while these measures were destroying the equilib- 
rium between the two sections, the action of the Govern- 
ment was leading to a radical change in its character, by 
concentrating all the power of the system in itself. The 
Occasion will not permit me to trace the measures b 
which thisgreat change has been consummated. If it did, 
it would not be difficult to show that the process commenced 
at an early period of the Government ; that it | ee 
almost without interruption, step by step, until it absorbed 
virtually its entire powers; but without going through the 
whole process to establish the fact, it may be done satisfac- 
torily by a very short statement. 

& t the Government claims, and practically maintains 
the right to decide in the last resort, as to the extent of its 
powers, will scarcely be denied by any one conversant 
with the political history of the county That it also 
claims the right to resort to foree to maintain whatever 
power she claimsagainst all opposition, is equally certain.” 


His charge is, that this Government has changed 
gradually from a federal republic to a consolidated de- 
mocracy. Whohasdone it? From the very adop- 
tion of the Constitution down to the present time, 
what counsels have prevailed? Northern or Soutb- 
ern? Who have been the Presidents of the United 
States? Northern men or Southern men? Again, 
with reference to the action of the Supreme Court, 
who have been on the bench of that court? His- 
tory will show that there has been no time when 
you would trust Northern men there, so as to consti- 
tute a majority, Though a man may have crept to, 
the foot of power in the most abject manner, the | 
North could never be trusted so far as to have her 
citizens constitute a majority on the bench of that 
court. There has always been a majority of South- 
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New York rose ard offered the resolution, he had 
not reduced it to writing, but requested the Clerk 
to doso. I directed that it should be dope by 
the Clerk. The gentleman immediately made a 
motion to lay the resolution on the table, which 
was passed on by the House before the resolution 
had been written by the Clerkat thetable. Sub- 
sequently I sent word to one of the clerks that 
the resolution must read so as to stop debate on 
the California message, and so directed it. The 
journalizing clerk did not hear the direction 
given to the reading clerk, and the resolution 
was filled up by him. You and the House know 
that it is my duty, as Speaker, to correct the 
Journal of the House. It is read to me the morn- 
ing after the adjournment. When the Journal 
was read on the succeding morning, the resolution 
was to stop the debate on the President’s message 
and the California bill, then pending before the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. I instructed the Clerk to strike out bill, 
giving him my reason for not entertaining the 
motion to include the bill, namely, that it was a 
privileged question to move to stop debate on the 
message, because it had been referred to the Com- 
mittee by the House ; but, as the bill had not been 
before the House, and the House had no parlia- 
mentary knowledge of the pendency of the bill, it 
could not entertain as a privileged motion a reso- 
lution to terminate the debate on it. This cor- 
rection was made in my room, and the Journal, as 
corrected, was read the next morning to the 
House. The circumstances occurred just as I 
have narrated them. I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. P. King said that he had a very high re- 
spect for the Speaker of the House, but that his 
opinions were such that he could not vote for 
him. As he had stated, the object was to smother 
the California bill in Committee. He had offered 
his resolution for the purpose of getting a.vote 
on the bill without connection with any other 
matter. ; : 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, inquired if the 
gentleman from New York drew up the resolu- 
tion at all? ; 

Mr. King replied that the Clerk did. : 

Mr. Stephens inquired if he saw the resolution 
after it was voted on ? 

Mr. King replied in the negative. 

Mr. Stephens inquired if the blank was filled 
up? 

Mr. King stated that the Clerk was directed to 
fill up the resolution by the Speaker in accord- 
ance with his motion. He had no idea that it was 
so filled up. When he made the motion, he stat- 


_ ed it distinctly. Having found it was in order, 


he then moved to lay it on the table. He desired 
a vote on the bill in the House, where the votes 
could be recorded. 

Mr. Holmes said that, as it was obvious, after 
the statement made by the honorable Speaker, 
there was no foundation for the charge, he would 
withdraw his motion to appoint a committce. 

After a good deal of discussion and confusion, 

Mr. Holmes then renewed his motion that a 
committee of nine be appointed by the gentleman 
now presiding over the House, |Mr. Winthrop, | 
to investigate the charges made against the hon- 
orable Speaker by the honorable Preston King, a 
member of this House. : : 

Mr. Root corroborated what Mr. King had said 
in regard to the resolution offered by that gentle- 
man on the 13th inst. He was in favor of refer- 
ring the whole subject to a committee, and would 
not vote for a resolution casting censure on the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Inge said that too much had been said al- 
ready. He was in favor of a committee. His ob- 
ject in rising was to move the previous question, 
which he did. 

The previous question was then seconded ; and 
under the operation thereof the motion of Mr. 
Holmes was agreed to—ayes 91, noes 69. 

Thereupon the-Speaker appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemén to compose the committee to in- 
quire into the matter: 

Messrs. Holmes, Vinton, Boyd, Ashmun, Doty, 
Stephens of Georgia, Strong, Gentry, and Rich- 
ardson. 





For the National Era. 


TO THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
No, 1, 

Dear Sir: I have just read your late speech in 
the Senate upon the slavery question. 

I trust that, in making some comments upon it, 
I will not be considered wanting in respect to 
yourself. Humble asI am, I am too proud to flat- 
ter; yet what I have said, 1 say again, that I 
have always regarded you as the largest intellect 
in the nation. Whatever you may say, therefore, 
is at once a matter of importance to all the think- 
ing men of the Republic. But, with freemen, no 
man’s opinion is aurHoriry. And the humblest 
citizen may without the imputation of presump- 
tion venture to differ even from Daniel Webster. 
But, such now is not my province. I come to 
shelter myself under the prestige of your great 
name; hoping thereby to win attention to truths, 
which only want a heaving, for their ultimate 
recognition. 

Although this speech is able, broad, and well 
balanced, it is not one which will be proudly re- 
ferred to, even by your admirers. Mere intellect 
cannot of itself constitute greatness—such great- 
ness, at all events, as men love to cherish. What- 
ever utterance fails to strengthen good purposes, 
and to widen the channels of human sympathy, 
and to increase the prospects of the amelioration 
of the ills of humanity, were well not to be utter- 
ed at all. 

Others, like you, cherish the Unton of these 
States. A constitutional Government which pro- 
tects us from foreign subjection, and gives us a 
large share of security to life, liberty, and pro- 
perty at home, isa great thing. Any man, who 
should mount one principle as ‘a war horse to 
ride” it down, would be as mad as he who would 
extinguish the sun, as you say, because of its 
spots. Though African slavery be a great evil 
and wrong, it is not the greatest evil, or the great- 
est wrong, possible. For my part, regarding sla- 
very, as it exists in America, as the most atrocious 
ofall despotisms, I yet prefer it--greatly prefer it—- 
to anarchy. Any Government on earth is better 
than none. 

But are we reduced to this miserable alterna- 
tive? I trust we are not. Aslittle manliness and 
reason as there is left among us, I believe there 
is enough to save us from such a humiliating. 
confession. 

I was asked in Cincinnati, last winter, “ would 
there be a dissolusion of the Union?” [ said no; 
the North would recede from her position; the 
South would get allshe asked. That the cry of 
disunion would be used to carry a point, as boys 
muddy the water to catch lobsters! I claim no 
great credit for sagacity; I had seen the thing 
before! 

The position of affairs compel us, then, to look 
at the Union as it is, and at its possible dissolu- 
tion. 

As much as the Union is to be loved, it is not 
to be loved more than a naTIONAL consciENcE. If 
the idea, all along held, that slavery, by the terms 
of the Constitution, was to be allowed time “ to 
die out” with decency, be ill founded, and the 
Constitution is to be so “ compromised” that slave 
and free States shall receive equal encouragement 
and protection, and slavery and freedom be equal- 
ly extended forever, I prefer dissolution to that! 

If the Constitution is to be made vital, in the 
free States, to the returning a slave into bondage, 
but not potent to protect a freeman from slavery 
in the South, I prefer dissolution to that! I say 
nothing of Lynch law and proscription upon na- 
tives of the South, for exercising the liberty of 
speech, that would not be remedied by dissolution. 

If the moral influence of our declaration of 
rights, our example as a republic, our personifica- 
tion of liberal opinions, is to be lost to our own 
self-elation, and to the “glory of mankind,” and 
our domestic and foreign policty is to be made 
subservient to slaveholding will and to slave- 
holding sentiments, I prefer dissolution to that! 
If the national spirit of the “ compromise” must for- 
swear justice and humanity forever, and bow down 
to an altar consecrated to crime, where up-headed 
manliness can never venture with honor to itself 
or respect from others—then give me dissolu- 
ton! Give me justice—give me the true princi- 
ples of liberty—give me manliness—give me trust 
in humanity—give me faith in God—and I will 
risk in the reconstruction of society, and the re- 
organization of nations. Knowing well that some- 
thing better may happen—but that nothing worse 
can come than such a union—a body without a 
soul, that stinks in the nostrils of sentiment, of 
reason, and of religion ! 

Whilst, then, I commend your submission to 
law; your determination to pass laws, in good 
faith, for the return of fugutives from service ; 
and your determination to stand by the pledged 
faith of the Government, in to the admis- 
sion of four more slave States from Texas, if she 
will it—your fixed purpose, in or out of the pub- 
lie councils, to stand upon “the penalties of the 
jacking cannot but regret that you did not feel 

your duty, as a Northern Senator, as Daniel 
Pdeguars Saletan to say a word in favor of free- 
pr ald encourage its friends, and carry 
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ing down the stone walls of Charlestown or 
pe ses at ; that free territory, by Mexican 
law. by American law, and by nature’s law, 
shail remain free, though Southern madmen rage 
in wordy war in Con or Quattlebums march 
to drum and fife in the field ; that right wrongs no 
man. and that manliness and fair dealing compel 
you to say what you intend to do, that the North 
and South may learn that you do homage, if not 
to a “ Wilmot’s,” at least to “N ature’s ” proviso. 
In my humble judgment, these issues have to be 
met at last; the sooner the better for us, and for all 
mankind. : 
This is no time for “courtly complaisance.” It 
is not necessary to go to Europe to see a war of 
extermination and despair; here and now are 
blood and crime, and a death struggle. Liberty 
and Slavery cannot co-exist! One or the other 
must triumph utterly. 
“Where are you to go?” You will be allowed 
to take “no fragment upon which to float away 
from the wreck.” The good old ship “ Constitu- 
tional Liberty” must be kept afloat (to continue 
your metaphor) by strong arms and gallant hearts, 
or else the piratical hull “Slavery” will send you 
and us where tyrants in all ages have sent and 
will send all who submit not unqualifiedly to 
themselves—to the bottom ! 
Respectfully, I am your obedient servant, 

C. M. Cuay. 

Madison Co. Kentucky, March 20, 1850. 
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xp The speech of Mr. Chase in the Senate will 
be published next week. 


THE COURSE OF MR. WEBSTER — TWO VIEWS 
OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Change of opinion or policy in a statesman of 
mature years and established reputation tends to 
his discredit, by bringing his judgment or integ- 
rity under suspicion. Hence the indignation with 
which public men resent any charge against their 
consistency, and the profound anxiety they mani- 
fest to vindicate it. They are as much aggrieved 
by the imputation of change, as they would be by 
that of corruption; and no disclaimer of in- 
tention to assail their motives, will palliate the 
offence of attributing to them views different 
from those they formerly held. One cannot but 
observe how much time is spent by leading mem- 
bers of the Senate M repelling assaults upon their 
consistency, and in labored attempts to prove that 
with them there is nothing new under the san, 
but that what they have been, they are now, and 
always will be. Even those who declaim most 
eloquently of the march of mind and progress of 
the age, would have it understood, that ‘hey have 
long since attained the perfection of human wis- 
dom—the progress they preach is only for the ig- 
norant, uninformed masses. 

Mr. Webster, finding on his desk a scrap of 
printed paper, quoting his strong declaration in 
1848 against all extension of slavery, and all com- 
promise on the subject, understood it as an attack 
on his consistency, and he defied any man to show 
what there was in his late speech that conflicted 
with that declaration. Nothing, certainly, so far 
as the letter was concerned, but everything, in the 
spirt. The spirit of the declaration of 1848, and 
that of the speech of 1850, are just as unlike each 
otheras the Public Opinion of the North and the 
Public Opinion of the South. 

But, we charge Mr. Webster with having 
changed his policy in the course of two years, to 
the same extent that we charge that Gen. Cass 
changed his policy after the introduction of the 
Wilmot Proviso. The General was at first in 
favor of the. Proviso, and would have voted for 
it; but, in the winter of 1847, he published a 
manifesto against it. Mr. Webster, when that 
paper Was issued, was in favor of applying the 
Wilmot Proviso to all territory belonging to the 
United States: whenever he had occasion to vote, 
his vote was given for that measure; and, in the 
Presidential campaign of 1848, he claimed the 
Wilmot Proviso ashis “thunder.” Then, he was 
in favor of incorporating it in aay Territorial 
Government that might be formed for New Mex- 
ico. At the last session of the last Congress, too, 
he labored with all his might, and successfully, 
too, to defeat any plan for the organization of 
Territorial Government which did not prohibit 
slavery. 

But, in 1850, while avowing that his hostility 
to the extension of slavery continues, he casts 
away with scorn -his “thunder,” solemnly de- 
clares that he will vote against the introduction 
of the Wilmot Proviso in a territorial bill for 
the Government of New Mexico—and, of course, 
in one for the Government of Deseret. The fWl- 
icy which he insisted on one year ago, in relation 
to all the Territories of the United States, he now 
formally renounces in relation to all the Territo- 
ries of the United States. 

Is not this the exact truth? Mr. Webster has 
changed his position and policy. It is folly for his 
friends to attempt to deny the fact. 

Was he in favor of incorporating the Wilmot 
Proviso in any bill for the establishment of Ter- 
ritorial Government in 1848? If he were not, he 
deceived the People. If he were, then is he 
changed in 1850—for he is now against the in- 
corporation of the Proviso in any such bill. He 
may profess now the same sentiment of opposition 
to the extension of slavery, that he always avow- 
ed, but, we are not inquiring into his sentiments: 
what concerns the public is, his policy. 


That is changed—and no sophistry, no artifice of 
language, no imposing pomp of declamation, no 
indignant denial, can make the People believe 
otherwise. 

On reflection, we cannot feel much surprise at 
the present position of the distinguished Senator. 
It is more in harmony with his views of the rela- 
tions of the Constitution to slavery, than was his 
course in 1848 ; if we may infer those views from 
his despatch to Mr. Everett, our Minister to the 
Court of St. James, respecting the Creole affair, 
and from his letter to Lord Ashburton of the ist 
August, 1842, in regard to the coastwise slave 
trade. He then held that “a vessel on the high 
seas, beyond the distance of a marine league from 
the shore, is regarded as part of the terri- 
tory of the nation” He proceeded to demand 
that slaves on board American vessels, on the 
high seas, driven by stress of weather into the 
ports of the British West Indies, be exempt 
from the law of England which prohibits the re- 
lation of slavery within her jurisdiction—and he 
insisted that the relation between the American 
master and his slave, in such cases, could not be 
dissolved, unless in disregard of the law, the 
comity and practice of nations. 

This réasoning necessarily assumed that the 
relation of master and slave continued in force, 
in American vessels, on the high seas, under the 
national flag, within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the nation. If this principle be sound; if the 
trader in slaves from Virginia may hold his 
slaves beyond the jurisdiction of that State, in a 
vessel belonging to the nation, on the high seas, 
because she is to be regarded as a part of the ter- 
ritory of the nation, and subjected exclusively to 
its jurisdiction, certainly he may carry them into 
any territory of the United State, on terra firma, 
and hold them there, within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Union. If the transfer of a slave 
from the soil of Virginia, to the hold of an Amer- 
ican vessel, on the high seas, do not change his 
relation, but, the right of the owner continue un- 





to New Mexico, does not change his relation, but 
he still continues in subjection to his owner. The 
assumption and advocacy of this principle receiv- 
ed the emphatic commendation of Mr. Calhoun. 
He saw at once its important bearings. It na- 


| tionalized slavery—it asserted for it the right to 


go wherever the flag of the Union would. And 


h | the slaveholders now are warranted in calling 
; | upon Mr. Webster to apply to the territory of 
. | the nation, on terra firma, the same principle he 


t to enforce in application to the territory 








‘of the mation on the high seas. If he now 


deny that slaveholders may take their slaves into 
territory of the United States, and hold them 
there, what becomes of his assumption in 1842, 
that they might carry their slaves on the high 
seas in national vessels, a part of the territory of 
the United States, and hold them there? If the 
assumption be true in one case, it is in the other. 
If false in one, itis in the other. If the slavesof 
Virginia become free by taking them into terri- 
tory of the United States, because there is no 
law recognising slavery there, they become free 
by taking them on board a vessel on the high 
seas, belonging to the United States, because 
the jurisdiction of the United States is ex- 
clusive, and that has no law recognising slavery 
there. 

We cannot too often insist upon the strict con- 
struction of the Constitution in relation to this 
subject. 

Slavery is simply a municipal institution. It 
exists by force of the laws which recognise it, and 
only so far as the jurisdiction of the power mak- 
ing such laws, prevails. Slavery in Virginia is 
the creature of Virginia law, and can have no ex- 
istence beyond its bounds, in virtue of that law. 
When a slave from that State escapes into any 
other State of the Union, he would become free, 
(the force which had held him as a slave, being no 
longer upon him,) were it not that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States interposes, lays its hands 
upon him, and holds him subject to-reclamation 
by him who was in Virginia his owner. But, let 
such slave pass out on the high seas, in an Amer- 
ican vessel, and what laws hold him in bondage ? 
Virginia law has no extra-territorial force, and 
therefore has no power over him. Only one juris- 
diction exists now, that of the United States. 
But, does any law of the Union recognise the 
slave relation under such circumstances? What 
law? The Government of the Union is a Gov- 
ernment of grants. Whatgrant of power is there 
in the Constitution to create or adopt a slave 
code? None. The framers of the Constitution, 
assuming that slavery was a strictly local institu- 
tion, that the slave could be held a8 such only in 
the territory under whose laws he was kept in 
bondage ; that, therefore, should he pass beyond 
the jurisdiction of such territory, he would of 
right and in fact be free, made a special provision 
to meet the case;—that is, they continued the 
force (necessary to hold the slave to service) be- 
yond the boundaries of the State in which he was 
held, into other States—provided the slave should 
escape from it into any of them. But did they go 
further? Did they provide that he should con- 
tinue a slave, who should be carried out of a slave 
State upon the high seas, under the national 
flag? Let such a provision be pointed out. It 
cannot be done. Slaves takenon board an Amer- 
ican vessel at Richmond, Virginia, or any other 
Southern port, become freemen, when such vessel 
has reached the highway of nations, and has pass- 
ed within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States. And the same is true, when they pass 
from any slave State, into New Mexico and 
Deseret. 

This view of the Constitution divorces slavery 
from the Government of the United States, and 
regards it solely as a municipal institution, exist- 
ing by and under State laws. ‘The opposite view, 
if acted upon, nationalizes slavery, and plants it 
wherever the flag of the Union waves. 





DEATH OF MR. CALHOUN. 


Died, on the morning of Sunday, March 31st, 
the Honorable Joun C. Catuoun, at his lodgings, 
in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Calhoun suffered all the winter from a 
bronchitis, which at last terminated fatally. His 
profound interest in public affairs continued un- 
abated to the last. 

He was born March 18, 1782, and was just 
turned sixty-eight when he died. Forty years of 
his life were spent in the public service, in posi- 
tions of great responsibility, and few of our states- 
men have wielded so much influence. Eminently 
Southern in his feelings, and believing that the 
peculiar institutions of the South constituted the 
conservative element of the Republic, the great 
aim of his statesmanship was to secure and per- 
petuate their ascendency in the national councils; 
and the intellectual vigor, the sagacity, boldness, 
energy, and decision of purpose, with which he 
labored to secure this end, gave him a power in 
at least one section of the Union, which no other 
man possessed. He has left no successor, and we 
rejoice at this, for however we may have admired 
the courage with which he avowed his objects, the 
directness and pertinacity with which he pursued 
them, and the great resources of statemanship he 
displayed in combating the opposition brought 
to bear against him, still the complete success of 
his policy would be, in our judgment, equivalent 
to a complete subversion of the Union. 

In private life, Mr. Calhoun sustained a spotless 
reputation, and his personal friends regarded him 
with profound respect and enthusiastic admiration. 





THE NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


Numerous movements in the South warrant the 
belief that the Nashville Convention will not ful- 
fil the expectations of its projectors. The Whigs 
who foolishly enough suffered themselves to be 
entrapped in the measure, show a strong disposi- 
tion to separate themselves from it. 

Several newspapers are busied in collecting ex- 
tracts from Southern journals, and from the pro- 
ceedings of Southern meetings, hostile to the pro- 
posed Convention, but we have no room for such 
things. Indeed, we have never felt any anxiety 
about this Convention, not apprehending that the 
fate of the Union or the interests of the country 
depended upon its meeting or not meeting. True, 
the project has created a little panic among the 
tradespeople of New York, a few statesmen well 
stricken in years, and also in the University at 
Notre Dame; and the Washington Union, too, 
has used it as a bugbear to frighten the dough- 
faces into patriotic submissiveness—but the meet- 
ing of the Convention will dissipate all these idle 
fears. We rather favor the project. We are 
anxious to see a full development of the designs 
of those engaged in it. There have been rumors 
that the President had given orders so to arrange 
the military and naval forces of the Republic as 
to overawe the Convention; and then it was an- 
nounced that he would issue his proclamation 
against its assembling! There was so much 
prohability in these very rational rumors, that the 
Intelligencer and Republic both deemed it necessary 
to come out with solemn denials of any such 
movements or intentions on the part of the Ad- 
ministration! Thereupon, the Washington Un- 
ion copies these denials, under the title, “ impor- 
TANT,” quotes with grave emphasis the reported 
saying of the President, that “when the Union 
cannot subsist without the sword, it will not be 
worth preserving,” and begs that this may have 
its due weight upon the fanatics and Free-Soilers, 
and cause them fo desist from the mad scheme of 
keeping slavery by law out of free territory—be- 
cause, if they do not, the Nashville Convention 
will be held, and the South may dissolve the 
Union, and General Taylor may refuse to inter- 
fere!! 

Well, this is terrible. 

Then, we have divers patriotic demonstrations 
elsewhere. Some of the Northern Legislatures 
pledge men and money to sustain the Union, and 
members of Congress, ambitious of an impressive 
peroration, wind up their speeches by telling 
what a thick array of armed legions is ready to 
be marshalled for the defence of the Union against 


impaired, then, the transfer of a slave from Texas~ all foes, come they from the North or the South! 


Weare filled with admiration at these warlike 
menaces. They are as valorous as the bluster of 
the Chivalry, 

People have a right to assemble at Nashville, 
or anywhere else, to discuss their supposed griev- 
ances. The Nashville Convention will, we doubt 
not, prove a very innocent affair. It will not 
meet to dissolve the Union, but should it desire 
such a thing, it will have no power to do it. Fif- 
teen States are not to be read out of the Union by 
such a Convention as that. It may lay down a 
platform for such a Southern organization as shall 





secure to the South the Presidency in 1852; or 
it may go so far as to prepare a plan of Disunion, 
and recommend its adoption by the several States. 
It cannot go beyond this. Should such a plan be 
agreed upon, then it would have to be discussed 
in the several States, and the Legislatures thereof 
would find it necessary, provided sufiicient ma- 
jorities conld be had, to call Constitutional Con- 
ventions of the People, to determine in their sove- 
reign capacity whether they would consent to 
such an organic change in their relations as would 
release them from all connection with the Union. 
As all this would be a long process, the free 
States would have plenty of time to deliberate 
whether they should stand or run. To run now 
might furnish an excuse for the non-assembling 
of the Nashville Convention—and this would be 
unfortunate, as the country would then never 
know what the projectors of the movement really 
intended. We wish to see the game played out— 
to know how far our Southern countrymen really 
design to go. That having been ascertained, 
then, if the North shall choose to submit, it can 
do so intelligently, if not magnanimously. For 
the sake of political science, we hope it will not 
show the white feather too soon. 


- 


For the N ational Era. 
LINES 


On the Portrait of a celebrated Magazine Publisher, 
who has lately saved the Union and lost a Con- 
tributor. 

A moony breadth of virgin face, 
By thonght unviolated ; 

A patient mouth, to take from scorn 
The book with bank-notes baited! 

Its self-complacent sleekness shows 
How thrift goes with the fawner— 

» Amn unctuous unconcern of all 

Which nice folks call dishonor! 


A pleasant print to peddle out 
In lands of rice and cotton; 
The model of that face in dough 
Would make the artist’s fortune. 
For Fame to thee liys come unsought, 
While others vainly woo her, 

In proof how mean a thing can make 
A great man of its deer. 

To whom shall men thyself compare, 
Since common models fail ’em, 

Save slassic goose of ancient Rome, 
Or sacred ass of Baalam ? 

The gabble of that wakeful goose 
Saved Rome from sack of Brennus; 

The braying of the prophet’s ass 
Betrayed the angel’s menace! 

So, whén Guy Fawkes, with silken skirt, 
And azure-tinted hose on, 

Was twisting from thy love-lorn sheets 
The slow-match of explosion— 

An earthquake blast that would have tossed 
The Union as a feather, 

Thy instinct saved a perilled land 
And perilled purse together. 

Just think of Carolina’s sage 
Sent whistling like a Dervish, 

Of Quattlebum in middle air 
Performing strange drill-service! 

Doomed, like Assyria’s lord of old, 
Who fell before the Jewess, 

Or sad Abimelech, to sigh : 
** Alas! a woman slew us!” 

Thon saw’st beneath a fair disguise 
The danger ¢arkly working, 

In flowing locks aud laughing eyes 
The cunning mischief lurking. 

How keen to scent the hidden plot! 
How prompt wert thou to balk it, 

With patriot zeal and pedler thrift, 
For country and for pocket! 

Thy likeness here is doubtless well, 
But higher honor’s due it ; 

On auction-block and negro-jail 
Admiring eyes should view it. 

Or, hung aloft, it well might grace 
The nation’s Senate Chamber— 

A greedy, Northern bottle-fly, 
Preserved in Slavery’s amber! 


J. G. W. 


——————— 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, No. 6. 


Oriainat.— Wayside Flowers: by Mrs. Bur- 
leigh. Flower Teachings, or Rose and Lily: by 
Martha Russell. A Pretty Scene. The Garden. 
Marbles. Letter to my Grandson: by L. T. 
Don’t play with the Lamps. Correspondence. 
Poet7y+-The Snow Man: by W. O. Bourne. 
The Geen Cedar Tree: by Mrs. ¥. D. Gage. 

Serectep—The Forget-me-not. An Indian 
Breakfast. “A Noble Boy. Smoking. Poetry.— 
The Little Step-Son: by Mrs. Welby. The 
Child’s Gift: by Mrs. Osgood. 

The foregoing is the table of contents of the 
Friend of Youth for this month. It was mailed 
to subscribers last Saturday. 

This number completes the first half of the 
first volume, and the subscription list of near five 
thousand shows how well it is appreciated. 


HONORS TO THE MEMORY OF MR. CALHOUN. 


The House of Representatives, on meeting last 
Monday, suspended business until resolutions in 
relation to the death of Mr. Calhoun should be 
acted upon in the Senate. In that body the read- 
ing of the Journal was dispensed with, and Mr. 
Butler rose to announce the death of his col- 
league. He read a short memoir of the deceased, 
reciting the principal events of his life, and com- 
menting upon his services and prominent charac- 
teristics with judgment and good tasic. Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Webster, whose political career had 
commenced about the same time as that of Mr. 
Calhoun, spoke handsomely and feelingly of his 
character and” public services. Messrs. Rusk 
and Clemens made some brief remarks, and the 
Senate then passed the following resolutions, of- 
fered by Mr. Butler : 

Resolved, unanimously, That a committee be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President to take order for 
superintending the funeral of the Hon. Joun 
CatpweE.LL Catnoun, which will take place to- 
morrow, at 12 o'clock meridian, and that the Sen- 
ate will attend the same. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members of the 
Senate, from a sincere desire of showing every 
mark —— due to the memory ofthe Hon. Joun 
CatpweLt “Catuoun, deceased, late a member 
thereof, will go into mourning for him for one 


month, by the usual mode of wearing crape on 
the left arm. 


Resolved, unanimously, That, as an additional 
mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The Senate resolutions having been read in the 
House, Mr. Holmes rose, and delivered an im- 
pressive eulogy on the life and character of the 
deceased Senator. 

Mr. Winthrop followed in a few remarks, which 
he closed as follows : 

“ Finally, sir, let ug find fresh bonds of brother- 
hood and 2 union in the cherished memories of 
those who have gone before us; and let us resolve 
that, so far as in us lies, the day shall never come, 
when New England men may not speak of the 
great names of the Suuth, whether among the dead 
or among the living, as of .Americans and fellow- 
countrymen !”” 

We see neither the govd sense nor the good 
taste of this paragraph. {t was not becoming the 
occasion even to hint at the sectional feelings be- 
tween the different portions of the Union; and 
the speaker did injustice to his countrymen by 
supposing that it was difficult for any portion of 
them to do justice to public men of worth, because 
they happened to live in another latitude. 

Mr. Venable added some feeling remarks on 
the last hours of the deceased, and the House 
then adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this House has heard with deep 
sensibility the announcement of the death of the 
Hon. Joun ©. Caruoun, a Senator in Congress 
from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That, as a testimony of respect for 
the memory of the deceased, the members and 
officers of this Howse will wear the usual badge 
of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this House, 

relation to the death of the Hon. Joun C. 
Catnoun, be communicated to the family of the 
deceased by the Clerk. »! 

Resolved, That the House will attend the fu- 
neral of the deceased in a body; and, as a fur- 
ther mark of respect for his memory, that it do 
now adjourn. ‘ 

By order of the President, the several Depart- 
ments were put in mourning, and on Monday and 
Tuesday public business was suspended, in re- 
spect to the memory of Mr. Calhoun. 


On the opening of the Supreme Court, which 
had met pursuant to adjournment, Chief Justice 
Taney said— ce", 








“That the Court had learned, with much -sor- 


row, that Mr, Calhoun died yesterday morning ; 
and from his long public sezvices, and the high 
stations he had filled under the Government, the 
Court deemed it proper, as a mark of respect for 
his memory, to adjourn to-day without the trans- 
action of any business.” 


The Court thereupon adjourned until 11 
o'clock this day. 


GREAT NATIONAL FREE SOIL CONVENTION. 


The National Era proposes a National Free Soil 
Convention, to be held at some place not yet fixed 
upon, on the fourth of July next. We concur in 
therecommendation. We think it is much needed ; 
it might serve to break the spell of apathy which 
seems to have taken possession of the public mind, 
and infuse a little courage into the faltering ranks 
of our representatives in Washington. What an 
cccasion we have for such a meeting, and how im- 
portant its result! Shall we calmly look on, while 
the slaveholders are holding their Southern Con- 
ventions, backed by State Legislatures, for dis- 
union and slavery—and we, the people of the 
North, do nothing for freedom and the protection 
of democratic institutions? The suggestion is 
timely and important, and should be taken into 
consideration by all who have the means and in- 
fluence to carry through such an undertaking. 
Western Citizen. 

That’s the talk. Such a convention we must 
have. Who will help roll on the ball? What 
say you, friend Vaughan, of the True Democrat 2? 

Wisconsin Free Democrat. 

We have received many letters from different 
quarters, seconding the proposition for a National 
Convention of the Free Democracy. It seems to 
us that some general movement is necessary to 
save the cause of freedom from the perils to which 
it is exposed through the misconduct of the old 
parties. It was thought by many that, after the 
defeat of the Democratic party under the leader- 
ship of General Cass, it would abandon its false 
position in relation to slavery, thrust aside its old 
pro-slavery leaders, and carry out in good faith 
the principle of equality of rights in application 
to every question of policy. 

In what other way could it revive its vitality, 
and resume its accustomed ascendency in the 
federal councils? The Administration showed 
no disposition to call up old issues. There was 
no probability of the revival of the Tariff as a 
political question between the parties. The idea 
of a National Bank was obsolete. The scheme of 
Land Distribution had been superseded by that 
of Land Reform. On what ground, then, could 
the Democracy be rallied as a party? Some 
great principle it must have—a principle to be 
worked out into practical results. Professing 
the doctrine of equality in the natural rights of 
mankind, having successfully enforced this doc- 
trine in the overthrow of banking monopoly, 
and in the establishment of at least the principles 
of free trade, what remained but that it should 
seek its application under the new formula, 
“ Free Soil and Free Labor?” 

Influenced by this view, the Democratic party 
of New York seemed willing to plant itself upon 
this ground. In Wisconsin a similar state of 
things prevailed. In other States the Democratic 
party appeared tending to the same position ; and 
the result was, a patient waiting on the part of 
Free Soil men for a final development, so that 
they might determine whether to maintain their 
separate organization, or fall in with one of the 
old organizations in its regenerated condition. 

The favorable tendencies indicated were soon 
arrested ; a retrograde movement was disclosed. 
The old pro-slavery leaders of the Democracy 
generally resumed their ascendency. Codperation 
in some States with the Free Soil men was 
shunned; in others, they were anathematized- 
The action of the Democratic representatives in 
Congress demonstrated their willingness to sub- 
mit again, in the matter of organization, to slave- 
holding ascendency. The Democratic press, in 
a majority of the free States, lowered its tone on 
the subject of slavery, and became apparently in- 
different to the question. The demands of the 
slavery propagandists in Congress aroused no 
spirit of active resistance; their threats passed 
unrebuked. As organization became necessary 
in the several States, it was obvious that old 
counsels were to prevail. In Ohio, the Democratic 
State Convention refused to adopt the Wilmot 
Proviso. In Pennsylvania, the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Legislature declined to re-affirm the 
doctrine of positive prohibition of slavery. Dem- 
ocratic members of the Michigan Legislature, in 
the House, have passed resolutions praising Gen. 
Cass for his labors to preserve a Union, which 
would have been just as safe had he confined him- 
self to the business of penning memoirs of Courts 
and Courtiers; and have voted down resolutions in 
favor of the Wilm6t Proviso, although they have 
not strength enough to rescind the instructions 
previously passed, binding their Senators to sus- 
tain the Proviso. The State Democratic Conven- 
tion of Connecticut abjures the doctrine of Free 
Soil, although, after having done so, in certain 
districts it is found necessary to court Free Soil 
men for the sake of securing Democratic triumphs. 
And in Congress, thus far, but two Democratic 
Senators from the North have made any bold 
avowal of anti-slavery principles; while in the 
House, but one Democrat from the free States 
has made a speech in favor of slavery restriction 
by positive law. 

So much for the Democratic party. How 
stands the Whig party? Where are its leaders? 
The Washington Union claims that they have 
gone over to the Cass platform. So they have, 
except those of them who have embraced the pol- 
icy of non-action recommended by General Tay- 
lor. Mr.Clay is for non-intervention—Mr. Web- 
ster is for non-intervention—Mr. Corwin is yet 
silent—Mr. Seward speaks bravely, but we have 
yet to learn that his influence is to be exerted in 
favor of the Wilmot Proviso. Mr. Winthrop 
will not declare himself in favor of the Proviso, 
but thinks the President’s policy judicious. Mr. 
Ashmun abuses, ridicules Free Soil men, repudi- 
ates sectional parties, offers to compromise sub- 
stantially on the ground of Henry Clay’s resolu- 
tions, or to support non-action, indicating his 
purpose to vote the Proviso, only in the event of 
being compelled to vote upon it. The organs of 
the party all through the free States, and its local 
leaders, sustain the policy of non-action—consent 
to waive the Proviso—and signalize in every way 
their hatred of Free Soil men. Rarely do you 
hear from any of them a manly avowal of opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery, indignant rebuke 
of the course of the Slavery Extensionists, or 
the declaration of a fixed purpose to frustrate, 
by every honest means, their wicked schemes. In 
some quarters a disposition is plainly manifested 
by the members of both the old parties to unite 
for the purpose of crushing the Free Soil men. 
They would rid themselves of these disturbers of 
their peace, that they may once more, in security, 
renew their noble contest for the spoils of office. 
In some parts of Ohio, for example, the Whigs 
and Democrats have united upon one set of can- 
didates for the Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution, with a view to defeat the Free Soil candi- 
dates. 

While the old parties are thus retrograding, 
their Representatives in Congress are besieged 
with letters from political demagogues at home, 
urging them to settle, by compromise or in any 
way at all, the question of slavery—the honest 
people of both parties being kept meanwhile ig- 
norant of these secret attempts to corrupt their 
Representatives. What is to be done? Shall 
office-seekers, party hacks, self-secking dema- 
gogues, timid or unprincipled leaders, have their 
way, despite the oft-declared purpdse of the Peo- 
ple? We appeal to every honest Whig and 
Democrat, who loves Liberty, and will not brook 
the idea of extending slavery to free territory— 
what are you going todo? Fold your hands in 
apathy, while you see your interests disregarded, 
your deep-rooted convictions trified with, your 
will defied ? e 

We have suggested a National Convention of 
Freemen, who mean to put Freedom in our Ter- 
ritories beyond a peradventure, come what will. 
Is not the movement demanded? Would it not 
tend to rally again the hosts of Freedom—to 
give an impulse to an effective organization—to 
bring such a pressure to bear upon the old par- 





ties, as would more than counteract the deterio- 








rating influences of quietists, time-serving poli- 
ticians, Presidential aspirants, greedy spoilsmen, 
and crafty demagogues? They laugh at the fear 
inspired by the Buffalo Convention; they talk 
with contempt of its platform ; they tell us that 
the great Free Soil party has dwindled to a sect, and 
that sect is now on the brink of dissolution, Is 
it so? Are the men whose voice aroused the 
country to resistance against the schemes of Sla- 
very Extension, doomed to oblivion? Will Van 
Buren and Dix and Butler of New York, with 
the noble array that sustained them in the last 
Presidential contest, consent to political martyr- 
dom, that Messrs. Cass, Buchanan, Webster, with 
their interested friends, may, without disturbance 
or annoyance, quietly play their game for the 
Presidency? We should like to see a grand rally 
of the opponents of Slavery Extension, so that 
the sentence of political death might be pro- 
nounced, not against those who are maintaining 
in good faith the policy of the Ordinance of 1787 
but against the statesmen and their tools who are 
plotting or consenting, to its overthrow. 

What say our brethren of the press—those of 
them we mean, who are willing to make party 
subordinate to the claims of Freedom ? 

We shall not stickle for a National Conven- 
tion; but there may be other modes of organizing 
the Free Soil men. At all events, if they cannot 
prevent treason to the interests of Liberty, they 
should put themselves in such a position that 
they can punish the traitors. 


MR. CALHOUN. 


From the memoir of Mr. Calhoun, read in the 
Senate by Judge Butler, we learn that he was 
born in Abbeville District, South Carolina, March 
18th, 1782. His father, Patrick Calhoun, a native 
of Ireland, immigrated at an early age to Penn- 
sylvania, thence to the western part of Virginia, 
and finally, in 1756, to South Carolina. He mar- 
ried a Miss Caldwell, of Charlotte county, Vir- 
ginia, two of whose brothers were distinguished 
in the Revolution. Living in a newly settled 
country, Mr. Calhoun passed his childhood with 
few advantages of education. At the age of thir- 
teen he was placed under the charge of his broth- 
er-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Waddell, of Columbia 
county, Georgia, but he did not enter his academy 
till he was nineteen. His progress here was rap- 
id, and in 1802 he became a student at Yale Col- 
lege, where two years afterwards he graduated 
with distinction. 

He then studied law, practiced a few years in 
the courts of South Carolina, and subsequently 
served some time in the Legislature of his State. 

In 1811 he was elected to Congress, and distin- 
guished himself by his advocacy of belligerent 
measures against Great Britain. 

In 1817 he entered the Cabinet of Mr. Monroe, 
and was placed at the head of the War Depart- 
ment, in the efficient organization of which he dis- 
played consummate ability. 

At the expiration of Mr. Monroe’s Administra- 
tion, Mr. Calhoun was elected Vice President, 
and took his seat as President of the Senate, 
March 4th, 1825. General Hayne having vacated 
his seat in the Senate to become Governor of 
South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun resigned the Vice 
Presidency, and was elected in his place. 

At the expiration of his term, he went into re- 
tirement, from which he was soon called to fill the 
vacancy in the Cabinet of Mr. Tyler, occasioned 
by the sudden death of Mr. Upshur, Secretary of 
State. His connection with the Executive De- 
partment of the Government terminated with the 
close of Mr. Tyler’s Administration, and soon af- 
ter he was elected to the Senate, in which he held 
his seat for five years, till the day of his death. 
For forty years he has been connected with the 
public service, occupying positions of great re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Clay, who was his senior, en- 
tered Congress about the same time that he did, 
and Mr. Webster, who was of the same age, en- 
tered it three years later. 


——>—_— 


DESIGNS UPON CUBA. 


Rumors are rife of plots to revolutionize Cuba. 
The New York Express has information from 
Havana, that the number of American travellers 
there on the 20th of March was so great, that the 
hotels could hardly contain them. Their pres- 
ence there probably has some connection with ex- 
tensive preparations said to be going on in this 
country for a descent upon the island. The Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, it is stated, is apprized of the 
movements of the revolutionists. The following 
appeared in the New York Express of last Friday : 
“ Highly Important from Washington—Invasion of 

Cuba. 
“Wasuineton, March 29, 1850. 

“In addition to the facts I telegraphed to the 
Express yesterday, I now learn, authentically : 

“1, That the expedition will set out, no matter 
what may be the prospects of a defeat. 

“2. That the command has been tendered to 
several influential men, both North and South; 
but none have as yet accepted. 

“3. That Commodore Parker will not exert 
himself as vigorously as he might to check the in- 
vasion. 

“4, That there is more known about this enter- 
prise, here in Washington, than you at the North 
have a suspicion of. 

“] have to-day heard other well-authenticated 
reports of other forces leaving this country for 
the general rendezvous at Chagres. There can 
be ne doubt the demonstration will be more for- 
midable than has been anticipated. 

“f shall telegraph you again when the ‘leak- 
ings-out’ justify.” 

Spain will never abandon this rich possession 
without a desperate struggle. We have no doubt 
that the Captain General is invested with au- 
thority to emancipate and arm the slaves, if such 
a policy should become necessary to save the island 
from the hand¢ of the revolutionists. These men 
may be the blind instruments of producing a con- 
vulsion which shall shake the slave system on this 
continent to itgjfoundations. 


———— DP 








Connecticut.—The election took place in this 
State last Monday. We learn that in four Sena- 
torial districts the Democrats have adopted the 
candidates of the Free Soil party; in one, the 
Free Soil candidate is adopted by the Whigs; 
while the Free Soil men have nominated one of 
the Whig candidates, and one Democrat. 


ConstitutionaL Exection in On1o.—The elec- 
tion in Ohio for members of the Convention to 
revise the State Constitution, was held last Mon- 
day. In Trumbull and Geauga, and in Ashta- 
bula and Lake, the Whigs and Democrats united 
on common tickets, in order to defeat the Free 
Soil candidates. 


oo 





Sreamvoat Exprosion.—The boiler of the 
steamer Troy exploded last Saturday week, as 
the boat was entering Niagara river, off the head 
of Black Rock pier. Several lives were lost. The 
following is a list of those ascertained to be 
killed: Levi Post, Nicholas Seland, Peter Seland, 
Wn. Worthington, Dan. Buckley, Thomas Gant, 
Andrew Martin. 





Catuoric University or Notre Dame, Inpi- 
ana, AND Mr. Cuay.—The President and Faculty 
of this University have addressed a letter of 
thanks and compliment to Henry Clay, in obedi- 
ence to “the impulse created by the recent read- 
ing of your (his) great compromise speech in the 
college refectory.” Those innocent, unsophisti- 
cated gentlemen, yearning in their seclusion in 
South Bend for “the integrity, the stability, and 


erty,” are delighted with the compromising sen- 
timents of Mr. Clay’s speech, for they were really 
filled with alarm by reason of the perils that have 
environed our glorious Union. They inform the 
orator that they have “their citizenship and con- 
versation in heaven,” “commune more with the 
mighty past than the present,” and that their 
“invisible companions are the noble army of 
saints.” 

It might be well for these réverend gentlemen 
to remember, that their citizenship in heaven, 
their communion with the Past, and their com- 
panionship with invisible saints, qualify them 
better for the discharge of spiritual duties than 








for critical observations on sublunary politics. 











unchecked progress of this land, of religious lib- |" 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berwin, March 5, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The momentous question of a European war in 
the spring is not yet decided. The press and 
public opinion are divided on it. Let me en- 
deavor to throw a little light on a question. al] 
the sides of which are so dark. 

It must not be lost sight of that the rulers of 
France, Austria, and Prussia, understand each 
other perfectly well, the King and Emperor being 
willing to further Bonaparte’s designs on the im. 
perial crown of France, as the best thing to be 
done in present circumstances. As the Presi. 
dent can obtain this end only by increased 
popularity, and an appearance of danger from 
external foes, it may be that Prussia and Austri 
are menacing only in order to give him the oppor- 
tunity he desires. That they will attack France. 
appears a ridiculous supposition, for neither their 
finances nor the state of public sentiment among 
their own people will permit it. The President. 
on his side, has a pretext afforded him to do what 
he has long wished—that is, to drive the politica! 
exiles from Switzerland. This is all that Aue. 
tria wants, besides the restitution of the old So, 
derbund, which is simply impossible. The re 
maining question of Neufchatel interests only 
Prussia, who claims its restitution, although 
quite willing to accept a money compensation 
for it. She cannot insist on her higher claim, 
because it would be in direct contravention of 
her own action at home, she doing every day 
what Switzerland did in 1847, changing her in- 
ternal organization. France has a particular 
interest, too, in preventing Prussia from getting 
possession again of Neufchatel, a strong fortress 
on her frontiers. The matter has long since, in 
all probability, been arranged between the Pres- 
ident and the King of Prussia, and is now 
brought on the tapis in order to influence the 
elections in France. 

President Bonaparte is now concentrating a 
force of fifty thousand strong on the Swiss 
frontier, and his organs in the press praise him 
in every note of the gamut for his energy in 
the defence of the national honor. But we 
shall probably see Switzerland forced to do all 
that Prussia and Austria could in any event 
demand of her, namely, to expel the political 
exiles, and make a pecuniary compensation to 
the King of Prussia for Neufchatel, to which 
he never had any right except as a Swiss sub- 
ject. The iniquity of this demand for com 
pensation may be seen by taking a parallel 
example. An Englishman possesses land in Ohio 
exempt from taxation. A new law taxesit. The 
Englishman sells his right to the English Goy 
ernment, which immediately sets up a claim for 
compensation. This is the Neufchatel case in 
principle. A Swiss subject holds certain privi 
leges in Switzerland under her laws. These 
provisions are destroyed by a revision of the 
constitution by the whole people, and the sub 
ject, who is also King of Prussia, demands com 
pensation at the point of the bayonet. 





This question of Neufchatel is only a cover 
invented by the diplomatists to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Switzerland. It is so easy to 
represent Neufchatel as a part of the kingdom 
of Prussia, and taken from her by the violence of 
the Swiss Cantons, to declare the young Repub 
lic a robber, or, which is the same thing, a so 
cialist, filled with deadly hostility to the sacred 
rights of property. “Restore me my territory 
of Neufchatel,” says Prussia; “I will not ask 
you to reéstablish the Constitution of 1815, but 
give me my property.” Switzerland replies, or 
might reply: “You are hypocritical, for you 
well know that the territory of Neufchatel can- 
not be put on its old footing without a return 
to the Sonderbund.” 

The probability seems now to be that Prussia 
will arrange, by diplomatic means, her difference 
with Switzerland, trying to keep open the ques 
tion of the Constitution of 1815. The glory of 
having caused this arrangement by a timely dis 
play of force will redound to President Bona- 
parte. However, no final decision will be made 
until after the 10th of March elections in France 
This will enable the President to see his way 
more clearly. 

The Swiss papers, as well as those of Paris, 
have published the proof that De Tocqueville, 
when Minister, agreed to procure from Switzer- 
land the expulsion of the exiles. This is the 
policy, certainly, of the President, who suspects 
all political exiles of the restless ambition that 
has always inflamed his own scatter-brain. 


France see.is to have long given up the idea 
of protecting the neutrality of Switzerland. Un- 
der Louis Philippe her neutrality and inviolabil- 
ity were defined by de Broglie, the French Min- 
ister at London, to consist in a right not to have 
hostile armies select her territory for a field of 
battle, or march through it. This definition was 
given in a note dated December 2, 1847, and 
intended to pave the way for an attack on Switz- 
erland by the allied Powers. If the elections 
give a large majority to the French Government, 
it would not be at all surprising if France should 
permit Austria and Prussia to play the same part 
in Switzerland which she did in Italy. 

Not only the Swiss, but the Italian and Ger 
man papers state that the troops of Austria and 
Prussia are accumulating on the frontier of Switz 
erland ; persons are prevented from passing from 
that country into Baden; the Bavarian Govern 
ment is strengthening its army to fifty-six squad 
rons, and its artillery to thirty-six batteries, anil 
Wurtemburg seems to be preparing for the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of its territory, if no! 
for war. From the far east, the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, there comes also a 
sound of war. The Russian General, Lueders, 
who has the command there, is said to have issued 
an order to the commandants of the several di- 
visions of the Russian force, to hold themselves 
ready for marching into Transylvania, as Hun 
gary was to be garrisoned by Russian troops 
This would leave Austria free to use its forces in 
the west. But the report wants confirmation. 

The Swiss question will scarcely be the brand 
to light Europe into a flame. The Governments 
are too poor, the democracy too strong, the dan 
ger of revolution too imminent. Truc, a deluge 
of blood would prepare the way for a reintegra 
tion of absolutism, most probably a military 
despotism, but it might destroy in its course all 
the present royal houses of Europe. The Kings 
depend on it, are not going to make themselves 
martyrs for the cause of royalty in other hands. 

THE FRANKFORT COMMISSION. 

The central Government of Germany expires 
by limititation of the September treaty on the 
first of May. Whether it will be renewed or not 
is uncertain. If so, the hands of the weaker Gov- 
ernmens, must be forced, for the Commission rep- 
resents nothing but the military dictatorship of 
Austria and Prussia over Germany. The United 
States has, by abolishing its mission at Frank- 
fort, set an example which has been followed by 
Russia. The Czar has just forwarded a commis 
sion of Ghargé d’ Affaires to M. Glinka, of the 
Russian Legation at Berlin; but, although the 
advanced diplomatist is to reside at Frankfort, he 
is accredited only to the courts of Hesse, Hesse 
Cassel, and Nassau. He will treat only unofii- 
cially with the Commission. 

THE PRUSSIAN LEAGUE. 

The long expected Erfurt Parliament is to as- 
semble on the 20th instant. Its friends claim 
that it will unitethe twenty-five Governments of 
northern Germany, turning a large number o! 
weak States and cities into a powerful ere. 
This is certainly an object worth striving for. 
But will be attained ? . 

The state of the question may be briefly stated. 
The members have nearly all been chosen. The 
People’s House, the Upper House, the college of 
Princes, are ready to be organized. The Council 
of administration and the Tribunal of arbitrators 
are already in session at Erfart. On the surface, 
all appears to go on immingly. But there are 
rocks and shoals, and concealed. — 

The first enemy to Parliament is Austria 
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She dreads the building up of a northern Federal 
State with a aenpenetinty ee Constitution, the 
erection of a tribune at Erfurt, the increase of 
the military strength of her old rival, Prussia, the 
new rights accorded to the people, the agitation 
of the public mind on politics, and the permanent 
exclusion of her influence from the north of Ger- 
many. Hence, the note sent last week from Vi- 
enna to Berlin. It demands the return of Ger- 
many to the forms of 1815, claims that the treaties 
of that date are in full force and must be adhered 
to, says that Prussia has no right to call a Parlia- 
ment at Erfurt or constitute a Federal State 
smaller than all Germany, expresses fears of pop- 
ular commotions or difficulties among the Govern- 
ments in case the Parliament should be held ; and 
declares that, in such an event, it will be her duty 
to interfere with force of arms to preserve order. 
This note has caused a great sensation here 
among the friends of the ministry, although it is 
only a repetition in stronger language of the note 
of two months ago. 

The Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Von 
Schleinitz, has answered by refusing to return to 
the forms established in 1815, showing that they 
were modified in 1848 by the consent of all par- 
ties; but claims that under one of the articles of 
the treaty of 1815, the right is expressly granted 
to the State to form smaller confederations within 
the larger one. He says that the Parliament, so 
far from being the cause of disorders, will be the 
firmest barrier against them, and that Prussia 
will know how to guard her rights—and concludes 
by offering to give up the Erfurt Parliament, pro- 
vided Austria will propose some feasible Consti- 
tution for the whole of Germany. 

In this exchange of notes, the Prussian minis- 
ter has evidently the advantage, it being undeni- 
able that the old Diet did cede its powers in 1848 
to the National Assembly. Many of the minis- 
terial party fear war with Austria, and her note 
says very clearly that the Erfurt Parliament will 
cause a war. 

If Austria is the most open enemy of the Erfurt 
project, she is not so dangerous as the King of 
Prussia. Before 1848, the King used to dream 
of one day swaying the absolute sceptre of Ger- 
many. Since that period, he finds this sceptre 
out of his reach. Why should he wish to limit 
his power in Prussia, in order to get a seeming 
sovereignty over a number of small States? Why 
should he sink from the lofty position of an auto- 
crat, into a ceremony at the head of a weak con- 
federation? In his new position, he can gain no 
power except by taking it fromthe princes under 
him. How can he do this, and maintain his doc- 
trine that all kings and princes rule by the grace 
of God, and that it is sacrilege to touch them? 
Who will protect him in his turn against the at- 
tacks of the democracy, if he abandons the bul- 
wark thrown about him by being thought to be 
the Lord’s annointed? No; the King is hostile to 
the Erfurt Parliament. All his personal friends, 
the Stahls, Gerlochs, Von Wrangels, &c., are so. 
He prefers being absolute in Prussia to being the 
limited monarch of Germany. But the revolu- 
tion has long forced him to play a double gime. 
Tie endures his ministers, but he loves them not. 
Mr. Von Radewitz, the King’s friend, has been 
called from Frankfort to take the Presidency of 
the Erfurt Council of administration. He is the 
same who said, some months ago, that Prussia 
would persevere in the Erfurt scheme until she 
saw it necessary to retreat. Perhaps, in his new 
position, he willmakeit necessary. Von Strotha, 
a Germany man, has been obliged to resign the 
ministry of war, which has been given to M. 
Stockhausen, a friend of the King, and a bitter 
opponent of the Erfurt scheme. Perhaps the 
King will throw off the mask before long; pos- 
sibly he may wear it to the end. He has worn 
it so long that itis hard to get rid of it. 

The Erfurt Parliament finds opponents also in 
those Governments which now think themselves 
strong enough to maintain themselves against the 
people. For instance, the elector of Hesse Cas- 
sel has, in the last week, dismissed his ministry, 
which favored the Erfurt scheme, and taken an- 
other which is hostile to it. The President of 
the new one, M. Hassenflug, is a Prussian, a 
friend of the King, but a personal and political 
enemy to the Mantenffel ministry. This change 
of cabinets has occasioned a surprise to all Ger- 
many. 

The Hanseatic towns of Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
and Bremen, have made special reservations in 
joining the Erfurt scheme. They are to have the 
liberty of retiring, provided Hanover or Saxony, 
or Luxembourg or Holstein, should not accede. 
Now, as the two first will certainly not do so, the 
Ifanseatic towns will be perfectly free to act as 
they may think best. 

The people, or at least the great majority of 
them, have no confidence in the Erfurt Parlia- 
ment. They took no partin the elections, and 
say it will come to nothing good for them. In 
this they are quite right. 

To sum up the whole, the Erfurt Parliament 
has to contend with the open enmity of Austria, 
the only half concealed repugnance of the Prus- 
sian King, the fears of the weaker Governments, 
the jealousies and prudence of the Hanseatic 
towns, and the indifference of the people. 1 may 
add here that Frankfort has wholly refused to 
enter the league. What the result will be, may 
be seen in a few weeks. Either the Constitution 
will be materially changed, so as to suit the Prus- 
sian King, or the whole project will be abandoned, 
and Germany will return to the old Diet and 
miserable confederation of 1815. 

The secret of the hundreds of propositions and 
constitutions, commercial congresses, tariff leagues, 
&c., put forward by the German Governments, 
may lie in the remark made to me yesterday by 
an eminent French diplomatist. He answered 
my request for an explanation of the ambiguous 
conduct of the Governments with the remark, 
“Did you ever play a trout, sir? Fine sport, 
isn’t it? Well, that is thesport the Governments 
of Germany are now enjoying. They are playing 
the people until it is too feeble to resist.” 

GREECE, 


The news from Greece is the same as two 


weeks ago. On the 18th, the British admiral was 
pursuing his coercive measures, but had not, as 
reported, taken possession of the islands of Sapi- 
enza and Cervi. The French Government has 
already forwarded orders to its fleet to return to 
Toulon. This does not look like an intention to 
threaten England, and may possibly be occasioned 
by the state of the Swiss question. Some ac- 
counts say that the indignation of the Greeks 
against the English was excessive, but the organs 
of the French Government endeavor to produce 
the impression that the current of opinion had 
changed in favor of the English, and against the 
Greek Government. The better opinion in rela- 
to the mysterious@auses of this attack on Greece, 
is, that it is connected with the menacing state of 
affairs on the continent. How, otherwise, can we 
explain the silence of the democratic press in re- 
lation to it ? 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 


The state of the duchies continues the same. 
Lord Palmerston has sent a note to Denmark, 
threatening to withdraw altogether from the me- 
dliation, unless negotiations for peace be actively 
entered upon.. An unmeaning correspondence 
has been going on between Denmark and Prussia, 
in relation to an expression used in the late royal 
address at Copenhagen. The inhabitants of El- 
bing and other Baltic towns are petitioning the 
King of Prussia either to put an end immediately 
to the war by a treaty, or prosecute it with vigor ; 
for that the continuance of an unsettled state of 
things is ruining the Baltic towns in their com- 
merce. 

PRUSSIA, 


On the 2ist of last month the in j 
brought in its verdict in the great pong wad 
the forty-two members of the last year’s National 
Assembly, indicted for refusing to pay the taxes, 
and encouraging the people to do so. The jury 
had been properly selected by the police from the 
richer burghers, supposed to be devoted to the 
Government ; the Government had prepared the 
case in a manner corresponding to its import- 
ance; the King felt so sure of his game, that he 
retuned to amnesty the prisoners; and. the reac- 
pom looked, in short, for an overwhelming vic- 
ory. The verdict of not guilty, for all the ac- 
Cused except one, threw the town into commo- 
tion, and filled the partisans of the Ministry with 
impotent rage. This is one of the best lessons 
yet given to them by the juries, The Prussian 
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FRANCE, 


. The news from France continues to be interest- 
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dent has finished, as he always has done, by yield- 
ing. His acts of independence seem spasmodic. 
The usual majority was divided on the school 
question by the Ministry, which was sustained 
by the Left. M. Thiers is said to have indulged 
at the evening’s club of the majority in most vio- 
lent lunguage against the President and his Min- 
istry. “Headstrong,” and “stupid,” were the 
mildest epithets he could use. The next day, the 
Ministry yielded, and a reconciliation was again 
patched up. : 

The Presidential organ, The Napoleon, is full 
of complaints against the Constitution. It says, 
the President has not accomplished much for the 
nation, because he has been attacked, has had to 
defend himself, he has not been sustained by the 
people, has been troubled about the stability of 
his own power, has not been able to govern with 
the Assembly, and adds many similar complaints, 
each showing that M. Bonaparte is not contented 
with his present enormous power, but hankers 
after more. 

The public attention, however, is occupied, not 
by the ambition of the President, but by the ap- 
proaching elections. The workmen are admira- 
ble in forbearance and judgment. All the arts of 
the police have not provoked a breach of the 
peace. Even the sacrilege committed on the 
tombs of the dead of February, failed of the de- 
sired end. The Conservatives have got out a 
couple of books of revelations, by Chenu and De 
la Hodde, two unprincipled spies, who, although 
ignorant men, the first can scarcely write his 
name, publish very sharply written works—that 
is, they give their names to them. The books are 
intended to discredit the founders of the Repub- 
lic, by branding them as cowards, liars, gluttons, 
&e. It is unfortunate for the cause of Progress, 
that the Socialists have not nominated a better 
ticket. The name of De Flotte, one of those 
transported after the July insurrection, heads the 
list. The bourgeoisie will not vote for a man 
suspected of being a July insurgent. This will 
probably defeat the Socialist ticket in Paris. For 
all the current slang against this candidate and 
his colleague, I refer your readers to the columns 
of the London Times. W.B. 


—_ 


For the National Era. 


TO DANIEL WEBSTER. 
BY MARY IRVING. 
New England’s heart hath worn thee, 
A jewel bright and tried; 
New England’s breast hath borne thee, 
Ip all a mother’s pride! 
Could’st thou forget the throb that nursed 
The pulses of thy boyhood first ? 
The throb of Liberty that burst 
Her every green hill side ! 


There comes a voice of pleading 
On every Southern gale ; 
And broken hearts and bleeding 
Are melting in its wail! 
Thou should’st have spoken back the word, 
New England’s heaving heart hath poured! 
And struck once more the master-chord 
That wakes the mighty quail! 


No word of interceding 
For the wronged and trembling Right ! 
Thou hast sheathed thy sword, unheeding, 
In the thickest of the fight! 
Thou thunderest to the flying slave— 
“ We reach no helping hand to save! 
New England gives thy hope—a grave— 
Thy North Star—endless night !” 
New England’s snow-wreathed mountains 
Shout to her gathering gales— 
And a voice of many fountains 
Bursts through her darksome dales! 
“ Call him to stand upon the sod 
His free-born feet in boyhood trod ! 
And answer this to Freedom’s God, 
And Freedom’s echoing vales! 
March, 1850. 
—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Nores oN THE Mrracies or our Lorp. By R.C. Trench 
For sale at Farnham’s. 

This good octavo, of 375 pages, contains a pre- 
liminary dissertation on the general argument for 
miracles and the other “cycles of miracles,” Mo- 
saic and ecclesiastical; and a special exposition, 
with abundant learning, of each recorded miracle 
of the Gospels. The principal reasoning seems 
to be employed against the rationalizing exposi- 
tions of the given circumstances. We have been 
struck, in this and other instances, by the 
zeal with which an wnrecorded miracle is con- 
tended for—the finding of a coin in the fish’s 
mouth, (Matthew xvii, 27,) where no fact is 
narrated, any more than (verse 20) it is said 
that a mountain was actually cast into the sea. A 
reasoner in this department of criticism finds his 
best account in keeping strictly to the facts be- 
fore him. 














Lire AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF Rogert Soutuey. Part 
2. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pennsylvania avente. 

We have received part 2d of this pleasant 
work. Our opinions of it were expressed in a 
former number. It is to be completed in six 
parts, at 25 cents each. It is printed in a neat 
style and convenient form. 





Tue History or PeENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Pub- 
lished and for sale as above. 

Number 4 is issued. Thackeray is a keen 
satirist, and presents a great variety of views of 
English life. In this number he introduces us 
into the literary circles. The work is illustrated 
by all sorts of odd pictures, in keeping with the 
rare fortunes and misfortunes of the hero. 





Tue WitmincTons. By the author of Emily Wyndham, 
&c., &c. Published and for sale as above. 

Having read some of the former works of 
this writer, we are prepared to take the present 
one on trust. He or she, whoever it may be, 
knows how to moralize justly and agreeably in 
fiction. The English papers, we observe, speak 
highly of “ The Wilmingtons.” 





CaTaLoaus oF Booxs AND TRACTS PupLiIsHED RY THE 
Meruopist Episcopat Cuurcu. New York: Lane & 
Seott. 

To the Rev. Dr. McClintock, assisted by Pro- 
fessor Lane of the Wesleyan University, the 
Methodists are indebted for this classified and 
descriptive catalogue of the numerous publica- 
tions of their church. We count in the Index 
about one thousand different books and tracts 
many of them original publications. 





Dictionary orf Mecuanics’ EncingE Work anv Enot- 
NEERING. Oliver B. Byrne, Editor. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

We have already called attention to this work. 
It is handsomely printed, and issued in numbers, 
at 25 cents a number. It will be completed in 
40 numbers, containing nearly 2,000 pages, and 
more than 6,000 illustrations. The great object 
of the publication is, to place before practical 
men and students such an amount of theoretical 
and scientific knowledge in a condensed form, as 
shall enable them to work to the best adv antage 
and to avoid those mistakes which they might 
otherwise commit. 

The work is for sale by R. Farnham, corner 
Pennsylvania avenue and 11th street, and by 
Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, above 
9th street. 





Union, THE CuorIsTIAN Peart. Edited by S, F. Gordon 
Philadelphia. March, 1850 
The Pear! is issued monthly, and contains from 
three to five engravings in each number. It is 
cheap enough—only $1 a year—and the editor 
labors to make it an acceptable companion for 
Christian families. Pen: 





Tue Deztor’s DavaHter. By T.S. Arthur. Philadel- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. For sale by J. Shillington, cor- 
ner Pennsylvania avenue and Four-and-a half street, 
Washington. 

We have not had time to read this novel, but 
do not hesitate to direct. attention to it. The 
subject is a good one, and the author is skilled 
in the art of making fictitious narrative subser- 
vient to the best purposes. 





SoutHERN Lapy’s Macazing. Baltimore. R. W. Gar- 
land, jr., Editor; Mrs. Margaret Piggott, Associate Ea- 
itor. 

The editors, being Southerners by birth and 
education, say that they think they understand 
what will please the South, and they promige not 
to admit anything in their pages “ that will in the 











slightest degree be offensive to Southern taste or 
‘ have no doubt that they will ful- 
i> _For our own part, we like to 
; ms or book, that stirs our 
blood by - notions. New ideas are 
apt to be struck out by the collision. — 


Tue Banxer’s Macazing anv STATISTICAL REGISTER. 
J. Smith Homans, Editor and Publisher. Boston. 

A very neatly printed monthly of 80 pages, at 
$5 a year. An examination of two or three num- 
bers has favorably impressed us with its merits. 
Its statistical department is well filled with im- 
portant statistics, prepared with care; and its 
financial papers, notices of stocks, banks, &c, 
make it very valuable to business men. 


Tue Western Lancet anv Hospitat Reporte 

M. Lawson, Editor. Cincinnati: E. Penrose Jones. 

This Medical monthly of 72 pages is very cred- 
itable in its typographical style to the publisher. 
The number before us contains a well-considered 
paper by Dr. Lawson, on Diseases of the Chest, 
general reviews and noticés, some pharmaceutical 
items, a summary of foreign medical intelligence, 
and a few editorials, not very profound, on the 
general aspects of the Medical profession. The 
editor is anxious for unity and a supreme triba- 
nal in the Medical professsion, two things never 
to be realized. Free thinking in medical matters 
is unavoidable. 





Eva Sr. Cian anv oTHER Tatss, by G. P. R. James. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. For sale by Shillington, 
on the Avenne. 


This collection of some ten or a dozen tales, 
by the prolific James, is said never to have been 
republished in this country before. The Amer- 
ican publisher prints on the cover—“ James's Last 
and Best Work.” It may be his Jest, but we are 
quite certain it will not be his Jast. His genius 
is perennial, and without doubt he has done 
much for the entertainment of the present gen- 
eration. 





Mary MoreTOon; 08 THE BROKEN Promise. By T. S. 
Arthur. Philadelphia: T. Bb. Peterson. For sale as 
above. 

Mr. Arthar in this novel shows how easy it is 
to commit lamentable mistakes in the choice of a 
partner for life, but that such mistakes are not 
necessarily fatal—repentance, common sense, and 
right principles, may at last repair them. 

The work has all the characteristics of Mr. 
Arthur’s style. 





Tue Rev Inptans oF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
T.{B. Peterson. 


Philadelphia : 
For sale as above. 

This interesting story of Indian life is from 
the pen of Charles Augustus Murray, who has 
won no inconsiderable reputation as a writer. 
The story is eventful and finely illustrative of 
of the custéms, habits, and character of the Red 
Indians of Newfoundland. It isembellished with 
numerous engravings, and the only objection we 
have against it is, that it is compressed in too 
small type. 





James Monrsoy; or I’ve BEEN THINKING. By S. Roe. 
Appleton & Co., New York. For sale by R. Farnham, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

This isan American work. The scene, char- 
acters, and plot, are all purely American. No 
locality is named, but it is evident to any one at 
all acquainted with the country that it must be 
somewhere in the Jersey Pines, at no great dis- 
tance from Philadelphia. It would seem some- 
what improbable that such a state of society 
should exist within a day’s sail of so prosperous 
a city, bat it is nevertheless true, and as far as 
we have examined the work before us we have no 
doubt that it is a truthful representation of what 
“life in the Pines” is, and what by industry and 
enterprize it may become. 





Tue Mystertiss oF BRDLAM, oR ANNALS OF THE LON- 
poN Mapuovse. By a late officer of twenty years’ 
standing. T.B. Peterson, Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
This work is one of thrilling interest. The 

plot is a mere web into which are woven the most 

appalling facts illustrating the management of 
private mad-houses in England. We cannot con- 

ceive how such atrocities can be perpetrated in a 

civilized community. 

The laws under which these asylums exist 
seem so utterly at variance with the regard for 
personal rights, generally characteristic of Eng- 
lish laws, that we could scarcely credit the facts 
were they not so fully attested by the history of 
these inititutions. That any man may be drag- 
ged from his home and immured in these horrid 
cells, upon the affidavit of two men calling them- 
selves physicians, seems too monstrous to be 
believed ; but such is the fact. Public sentiment 
in that country is at length aroused to such 
abuses, and most vigorous efforts have for some 
time beea made to effect a thorough reform. 

In no respect is the advance of civilization and 
humanity more manifest than in the improved 
modes of treating the insane. Dungeons, stripes, 
filth, and starvation, were once thought insepa- 
rable from their condition. It is now fully estab- 
lished that kind treatment, airy, cheerful acgom- 
modations, and a great degree of liberty, are es- 
sential conditions to the cure of this most terrible 
of all maladies. 





Sir Epwarp GraHAM; oR RaAILwAy SpgcuLaTors. 
By Catherine St. Clair. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In England, where the Railway mania has pre- 
vailed toa much greater degree than it does in 
this country, this book will be fully appreciated, 
The disease must have produced the most fearful 
domestic calamities to warrant the introduction, 
even in a fictitious work, of such scenes as are 
portrayed in the book before us. But it is not 
without interest to American readers. It is to be 
hoped that with such beacon lights to warn them, 
our countrywomen, at least, will not make such sad 
shipwreck of domestic happiness in a wild ambi- 
tion to make a fortune. 

For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington. 





We have received from Franck Taylor, book- 
seller, the following new publications, which we 
shall notige at an early moment: 

Humponpr’s Cosmos. 3 vols. Harper & Brothers. 

Humre’s History oF ENGLAND, WITH THE Last CorREC- 
tions. The Harpers. 

White Jacket. By Herman Melville 

Skxetcues oF Minnesota. By E. S. Seymour. 

Harpers. 

Lies AND Writincs OF CHALMERS. 
Cua.mers’s Postaumovs Works. Vol.9. The Harpers. 
Lirg or Joun Catvin. By T. H. Dyer. The Harpers. 
Siponta—TH Sorceress. The Harpers. 

Nep ALLEN—Tue Past Ace. The Harpers. 

From Taylor & Maury we have received the 
following : 

Woman's Frienpsuir. By Grace Aguilar. D. Appleton 

& Co, New York 
Tae Annvat or Screntiric Discovery. By David A. 

Wells. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, Boston. 

Tue Scartet Lerrer. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Bos- 
ton: Tieknor, Reed, & Fields. 

From R. Farnham we have received the fol- 
lowing : 

Morton Monracur. By C. B. Mortimer. New York : 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Earty Conrurcts oF Curistianity. By Rev. W. Ingra- 
~ ham Kip. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cusa AND THE CuBaANs. New York: Samuel Hueston. 


Favvactss or tH® Facuntry. By W. Turner, M. D. New 
York. Long & Brothers. 


From Shillington : 
By W. H. Ainsworth. Philadelphia : 


The Harpers. 
The 


The Harpers. 


Jack SHEPPARD. 


T. B. Peterson. 
VIRGINIA AND O10. 


A few weeks ago, we noticed a ridiculous re- 
commendation of the Governor of Virginia to the 
Legislature of that State, in consequence of the 
refusal of Gov. Ford, of Ohio, to surrender a cer- 
tain person, charged with inducing a slave to es- 
gape from Virginia. The Ohio State Journal gives 
the following history of the affair : 

“ A black man, named Buck, once a slave in 
Hampshire county, Va., had, by the last will of 
master, been set free. He came to the State 

of Ohio and settled. After some time he went 


count 

named Nelson, to abscond from his master. The 
Goeth eda shot bie Go tarsi tan Vicloes 
with a of brienat om will, by which 


he (Buck) was liberated, of being 
ae dies others. The ndictment was 
found in J 1849. In Decemder last the Gov- 
ernor of sent a agent here to de- 








jection was at any time made to the form of the 
requisition. After a careful examination of the 
documents, Gov. Ford called to his assistance the 
Attorney General of the State, Henry Stanbery, 
and the papeps were all submitted to him, with a 
request that he would examine them, and report 
upon their sufficiency, &c. This was done, and 
Mr. Stanbery soon after submitted to the Govern- 
or a written opinion that the papers did not 
make out a case which authorized or required 
the Governor to grant the requisition asked. It 
assumes that the intention of that clause of the 
Constitution requiring fugitives from justice to 
be delivered up, did not cover minor classes of 
offences in the criminal codes of States, but had 
reference only to the higher class, such as mur- 
der, arson, &c. It avers that offences charged 
in the indictment are not offences in Ohio, that 
no such crimes are known to the common law; 
that neither the common nor the statute law re- 
cognising any such offence as is charged, the Gov- 
ernor, in accordance with well-settled and long- 
continued practice, ought to decline a@ compliance 
With the requisstion. These views correspond in 
all respects with the views of Gov. Ford in the 
premises, and therefore, on the 21st of February 
last, he wrote a letter to the Governor of Virgin- 
ia, informing him of the result of his deliberations. 
And thus ended the case, so far as Ohio is con- 
cerned.” 





Tue Leeistature or Onto adjourned sins diz, 
last Monday week, after having passed laws tax- 
ing banks like other property, providing for 
homestead exemption, and erecting a State Board 
of Education. 





ConstituTIONAL ConvENTION IN Micnicgan.—A 
bill has passed the Legislature of Michigan in 
favor of a Convention to revise the State Consti- 
tution. The number of deleg:tes is limited to 
one hundred, and they are to be chosen the first 
Monday in May. The Convention will meet at 
the Capitol at Lansing, the firet Monday of June 
next. 

Wisconsin is growing rapidly in population. 
In 1848, more than a million of acres of land in 
that State was entered, three-fourths of which 
were paid for with land-warrants; and in 1849, 
near 800,000 acres were entered, 600,000 were 
paid for with land warrants. 


——___—— 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION, 


[We last week alluded briefly toa personal alter- 
cation between Senators Benton and Foote, grow- 
ing out of a motion made by the latter intended 
to give precedence to the Territorial bills, over 
the bill for the admission of California. The 
matter came up again the next morning, Mr. 
Benton stigmatizing the report of the altercation, 
80 far as the language of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was concerned, as grossly false. Mr, 
Foote vindicated the report, remarking that he 
had done no more than every Senator was in the 
habit of doing—revised his own remarks. The 
allusions of the gentlemen to each other were of 
the most hostile character, and, as they had no 
necessary connection with the business of Senate, 
and no tendency to affect in any way its course 
of proceedings, we shall omit any report of them. 
Such scenes to us are always painful, and the 
sober second thought of the actors in them, we 
are sure, must condemn them. Nor are they 
alone to be blamed. Members of a legislative as- 
sembly, who will sit by, coolly listening to per- 
sonalities which they know must lead to an utter 
violation of decorum, without interposing to ar- 
rest them, are just as responsible for the result? 
as those engaged in the altercation, whose passion 
for the time drives to excesses at which their own 
sense of propriety revolts in the hour of reflec- 
tion | 
SENATE, 
Wepnespay, Marcu 27, 1850. 


Mr. Hale took occosion to explain a remark 
made by him the other day, that it was Mr. 
Buchanan who had said that the Democracy of 
the North was the national ally of Slavery. 

“| will,” said he,do Mr. Buchanan the justice to 
say that the words quoted by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Sewarp] do not appear. I will 
read the language, leaving it, without comment, 
to the Senate and to the conntry how far it 
justified the remark I made, speaking as I did at 
the time from memory. It was a speech on the rati- 
fication of the treaty with Great Britain settling 
the northwest boundary : 

“ All Christendom is leagued agairist the South 
upon the question of domestic slavery. They 
have no other allies to sustain their constitutional 
rights except the Democracy of the North. In 
my own State, we inscribe upon our party ban- 
ners, hostility to Abolition. It is there one of 
the cardinal principles of the Democratic party.” 

Mr. King of Alabama said that the Senator 
from New Hampshire, with the frankness that 
ever characterizes him, had gone to a certain ex- 
tent, in confessing his error, but not so far as jus- 
tice required. After explaining that Mr. Bu- 
chanan meant that the Democracy of the North 
were the natural allies of the South in the pro- 
tection of their constitutional rights to their prop- 
erty in slaves, he continued— 

Now, sir, the honorable Senator must admit, 
after this explanation, that Mr. Buchanan did 
not use the words which were attributed to Mr. 
Jefferson by the Senator from New York, and 
which he at the time applied to Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Buchanan contended for what I have said, 
and for thisonly. He was drawing a distinction 
between the two parties in relation to this ques- 
tion, and stated what was true; that there was a 
much larger proportion of the Democracy of the 
North for the protection of the constitutional 
rights of the South than of the other party ; that 
they were, therefore, the natural ally of the South 
in sustaining their constitutional rights. I think 
the Senator from New Hampshire is now bound 
to say that Mr. Buchanan did not go further tlian 
this. 

Mr. Hale. A single word in reply, sir, and I 
have done. I think the Senator from Alabama 
hardly does me justice in calling upon me to say 
more than I have said. I have stated that I have 
found that Mr. Buchanan did not use the precise 
words attributed to him; that everything I have 
found to sustain the remark which escaped from 
me, and which I made from memory only, is the 
extract which I have here produced. I do not 
undertake to construe it. I said then, and I re- 
peat now, that I leave it to the Senate and to the 
country to say how far it does sustain the remark 
which I made. 

The subject was then dropped. 

Mr. Atchison of Missouri presented the peti- 
tion 8f Joseph Parks, a Shawnee Indian, praying 
indemnity for a slave who-had fled from him to 
Illinois, and after having been arrested there by 
him, was seized by a mob, and carried off to Can- 
ada. Referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. Benton at his request was excused from 
serving on the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The Compromise resolutions of Mr. Clay were 
then taken up, and Mr. Chase and fin- 
ished his remarks. His speech will be published 
in the Era next week. 

The resolutions of Mr. Bell were taken up, and 
made the special order for to-morrow, Mr. Bald- 
win having the floor. 


Tuurspay, Marca 28, 1850. 


Numerous petitions, from Maine, Rhode Island, 
and Pennsylvania, were severally presented by 
Mees. Hamlin, Greene, and Cooper, against the 
admission of any slave State into the Union, for 
the prohibition of slavery in the Territories, for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for a jury trial in the case of alleged fu- 
— from labor. Received and laid upon the 
table. 

The Committee on Printing reported a resolu- 
tion to authorize the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House to cause so much of the 
public printing to be done by such person or per- 
sons as shall insure a prompt and proper execu- 
tion and delivery of the same—provided that the 
ccmpensation shall not exceed the rates fixed by 
the joint resolution of 1819, deducting therefrom 
20 per cent. 

Mr. Borland proposed an amendment, relieving 
and discharging the present contractors, appoint- 
ing and by the two Houses, and 
authorizing the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House, should not these printers do the 
work by the time appointed, to employ additional 
printers, charging the excess of expense to the 
former, &c., &c. The resolution and amendment 
‘were laid upon the table. = 

Mr. Benton gave notice of @ bill to authorize 
the construction of a national highway from St. 
Louis to San Francisco; Mr. Rusk, of a bill to 
reduce the rates of postage. 

The resolution of Mr. Webster, to grant por- 
tions of the public lands to actual settlers, was 
taken up, and made the order of the day for Mon- 


ay fortnight. 
The following resolution, covionsy submitted 





‘by Mr. Clay, was consid Sa 
. Resolt That in fature, when & member of 
Congress’ been burried in the vaca- 


dies; and has 
tion, the Senate will not feel itself called upon 
to extend to the memory of the deceased the hon- 





ors and ceremonies which have been of late years 


usually awarded ; but will restrict itself hereafter, 
in the appropriation of those honors and ceremo- 
nies, to cases of the death of members during the 
session of Con 

The resolutions of Mr. Bell were taken up, and 
Mr. Baldwin, having the floor, addressed the 
Senate for two hours and a half, when he gave 
way for a motion to go into Executive session. 
The Senate, however, resolving when it adjourned, 
to adjourn over till Monday. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The very interesting proceedings of the House 
on Tuesday, the 26th, as reported in the Intelli- 
gencer, We copy on our fourth page. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 27, 1850. 

Leave was granted the committee on the charges 
against the Speaker, preferred by Mr. Preston 
King, to sit during the session of the House. 

Mr. Wood asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to present resolutions of the Legislature of 
Ohio in relation to the public lands ; but objection 
was made. 

The bill to extend the patent heretofore granted 
to William Woodworth was reconsidered, and laid 
upon the table. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the Presi- 
dent’s message in relation to California being un- 
der discussion, Mr. Ashmun addressed the Com- 
mittee for an hour, chiefly on the political bearings 
of the Slavery Question. 

He was followed by Mr. Averett of Virginia, 
who, after having spoken for half an hour, gave 
way for a motion that the Committee rise. The 
Committee rose, and the Speaker laid before the 
House a message from the President, transmitting 
the California report of Thomas Butler King. 

It was laid on the table, and ordered to be print- 
ed, and the Committee on Printing was instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of printing 20,000 
copies. 

The House adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 28, 1850. 


Numerous reports from the Standing Commit- 
tees were made to-day, which were committed, or 
otherwise disposed of. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the President’s California message. 

Mr. Averett closed his speech, and Mr. Chand- 
ler of Pennsylvania addressed the Committee for 
an hour, in a somewhat discursive speech, in which 
he advocated the policy of always voting on the 
side of freedom. 

Mr. Richardson of Illinois got the floor; the 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Frinay, Marcu 29, 1850. 

The bill for the relief of the captors of the 
frigate Philadelphia, after some discussion, was 
laid upon the table, by a vote of 104 to 58. 

The select committee, appointed to investigate 
the charge made by Preston King of New York 
against the Speaker of mutilating the Journal, 
reported through Mr. Holmes as follows : 

The testimony shows that the motion of Mr. 
King was submitted verbally, and that there was 
great indistinctness on the minds of all, as to the 
precise words used by him. Without waiting for 
the motion to be stated by the Chair, he moved to 
lay it on the table. Some conversation arising, 
the Speaker requested him to reduce his motion 
to writing. By the rule of the House, every mo- 
tion must be reduced to writing before the ques- 
tion is put upon it, if the Speaker or any member 
require it. The object of this rule is to avoid 
mistakes and misapprehensions ; and if the rule, 
in this instance, had been observed, all mistake 
and misapprehension would have been avoided. 
Instead, however, of reducing the motion to wri- 
ting, and causing it to be read aloud by the Clerk, 
before the question was stated by the Speaker, 
Mr. Kine did what is done almost daily—he re- 
quested the Clerk to write out his motion in the 
usual form. This was silently acquiesced in by 
the House, and without waiting for the motion 
to be reduced to writing, or read, the question 
was put upon laying the motion on the table, 
which was carried in the affirmative. 

After the motion had been disposed of by a vote 
of the House, an assistant clerk reduced it to wri- 
ting in the form set forth in the testimony. This 
he did in the form he thought would accomplish 
Mr. King’s, object; but did not show it to Mr. 
King, nor did Mr. King ask to see it. Here it is 
proper to state, that Mr. King understood his mo- 
tion to apply exclusively to the bill offered in the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, by the Hon. Mr. Doty, for the admission 
of California as a State; which bill had been 
offered by him while the subject of the President’s 
message transmitting to the House the Constitu- 
tion of California, was under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. In other words, Mr. King understood 
his motion to be, a motion to stop debate in com- 
mittee on Mr. Doty’s bill; the Speaker, however, 
understood it to be a motion to stop debate on the 
California message, which would have the effect 
to close debate on the bill also, and bring the com- 
mittee to a vote on it, as the first pending ques- 
tion or proposition incident to the message. 

There was no communication on the subject 
between the Speaker and Mr. King, after the mo- 
tion was reduced to writing; and neither was 
aware that it was understood differently by the 
other. As Mr. King understood the motion, it 
was not in order, and could not have been enter- 
tained by the Chair; and the committee have no 
doubt that, if the motion had been reduced to wri- 
ting, and read aloud, according to the rule, before 
the question was stated by the Chair, the Speak- 
er would have declared it out of order. As the 
motion was understood by the Speaker, it was in 
order, and was properly entertained by him. By 
an express rule of the House, it is made the duty 
of the Speaker to examine and correct the Journal 
before it is read to the House; it is then read to 
the House, for correction by the House itself. 

Immediately after the motion had been laid on 
the table, the Speaker directed the clerk, who 
usually makes up the Journal, to enter it in accor- 
dance with his understanding, as above explained. 
The Journal of that day was, however, made up 
by another clerk, who had not heard the direc- 
tions given by the Speaker, and who made the 
entry in the form in which it appeared before the 
erasures. The entry thus made was that even- 
ing examined by the journalizing clerk, to whom 
the direction had been given, as aforesaid, by the 
Speaker, who, perceiving that it did not conform 
to the directions which he had received from the 
Speaker, caused the alterations to be made so as 
to make it conform to those directions—which 
alterations now appear on the face of the journal, 
and constitute the subject of this investigation. 
On the following morning, as is usual before the 
meeting of the House, the Journal was examined 
by the Speaker for correction, and these altera- 
tions thus made, as above described, were by him 
approved. 

The Journal, thus corrected, was publicly read 
to the House, and no objection was made to the 
entry. In the opinion of the committee, this was 
not a mutilation of the Journal, but a proper cor- 
rection of it, under the authority of the Speaker, 
in discharge of a duty imposed upon him by the 
rules of the House. In approving this correction, 
he did his duty, and no more than his duty. Your 
committee, therefore, unanimously propose the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the foregoing report be adopted 
by the House, and be entered on the Journal, and 
that the committee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject. 

1. E. Hotmes, 

Samuet F. Vinton. 
James Duane Dory. 
Linn Boyn. 

Avexanper H, Steruens. 
Witttam Srrone. 

M. P. Genrrr. 

W. A. Ricnarpson. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the 
resolution reported from the committe, and w was 
unanimously adopted. : 

Mr. Strong moved that the report and testimony 
in the case be printed ; which motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, 
the House then adjourned till Monday next, at 
12 o’clock. 2 


Seward’s reply to Webster’s assertion that 
slavery cannot exist in New Mezico, is good. But he 
might have applied the argumentum ad hominem to 
him as a citizen of Massachusetts, with its snows, 
and ice, and rocks, and sterile soil. In spite of an 
adverse public sentiment, as well as its soil and cli- 
mate, slavery crept in without positive law, and 
grew, and increased, and remained, till it was ex- 
orcised by their State Constitution—4 Mass. Rep., 
123. And if I mistake not the history of olden 
times, slavery has never been known in worse 
forms and types than in those countries where 
the land is cultivated by “artificial irrigation,” as 
Egypt, (Deut. zi. 10 ,) and, I think, Algiers. 

A CorrEsPponpDENT. 


From the New York Evening Post. 


THE LEGISLATIVE CAUCUS—THE STATE CON- 
VENTION. 


_In another part of this paper will be found a 
report of the proceedings of Caucys, held at 
Albany, by the Democratic members of the Le- 
ure, on Wednesday evening. They have 
‘owed the ancient usage, and called a State 
Convention of one delegate from each Assembly 


district, for the purpose of m a ticket of 
State officers. The Coavention is further em- 
ered to perfect the single of the 


in this State, by combining 
one, all ¢ organizations, and to : 
what manner future Conventions are to be called. 





The Convention is to be held on the 1ith of Sep- 
tember, at Syracuse. 


The proceedings of the caucus are perfectly 
unanimous. We do not say that they will be ac- 
quiesced in by the Democrats of the State, for that 
is scarcely the proper term. They are in obedi- 
ence to the will of the Democracy of the State, 
and will be cheerfully ised as such. The 
people will now do their duty in the selection of 
true and trustworthy men to represent them in 
this Convention, and a fair expression will be 
given to the public opinion of the State, stifled 
for some time past, and rendered powerless by 
the dissensions among the majority. 


PROFESSOR JOHN W. WEBSTER CONVICTED. 


Boston, March 31 1850. 

Mr. Clifford, the Attorney General, closed his 
argument in the case of Dr. Webster yesterday 
evening. At eight o’clock the case was given to 
the jury, and at eleven they returned into court 
with a verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree. 
On the rendition of the verdict, Dr. Webster 
fainted, and remained insensible for ten minutes. 
He was then conveyed to jail, to await his sen- 
tence. By the court’s permission, he had addressed 
the jury before they retired for deliberation. 

The evidence, we believe, in tne case was cir- 
cumstantial, but still strong enough in the judg- 
ment of twelve men to convict him. It is a most 
deplorable case, one which has awakened a painful 
interest all through the country. For one, we 
hope that the sentence of death may at least be 
commuted. 








> 


DR. WEBSTER’S PLEA. 

2 At the close of the arguments of counsel on both 
sides, in the case of Dr. Webster, convicted at 
Boston, on Saturday last, of the murder of Dr. 
Parkman, Chief Justice Shaw, with much emotion, 
stated to the prisoner that it was his privilege 
now to address the jury, if he had anything to 
say, or any explanation to make. 

Professor Webster rose, and, in a very distinct 
voice, made the following remarks: 

“T have desired to enter into an explanation of 
the complicated network of circumstances which, 
by my peculiar position, the Government has 
thrown around me, and which, in nine cases out 
of ten, are completely distorted, and probably 
nine-tenths of which could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. All the points of the testimony have 
been placed in the hands of my counsel, by whom 
my innocence could have been firmly established. 
Acting entirely under their direction, I have 
sealed my lips during the period of my confine- 
ment, trusting myself entirely to them. They 
have not deemed it necessary, in their superior 
wisdom, [this was said in an ironical tone,] to 
bring forward the evidence which was to exoner- 
ate me from a variety of these acts. The Govern- 
ment have brought whatever consummate ingenu- 
ity could suggest against me, and [ hope it will 
not have an undue influence upon my jury. I 
will not allude to many of the charges; but there 
is one which touches me, and that is the letter 
which has been produced. It is not the first I had 
read in the daily prints which have been distrib- 
uted in my apartments, and various publications 
which have been made respecting them. One 
statement was, that I had, after the disappearance 
of Dr. Parkman, purchased a quantity of oxalic 
acid to remove the stains of blood, and it instantly 
occurred to me that this parcel might be saved, 
and produced when necessary. For several days, 
Mrs. W. had requested me to purchase some acid 
for ‘umestic use; and as my wife had repeatedly 
laughed at me because I had not purchased it, I 
had borne it in my mind that afternoon, and had 
gone into Thayer’s store, under the Revere 
House, made the purchase, and waited till the 
Cambridge omnibus came along, and then jumped 
into the omnibus with the bundle. I went home 
and gave the bundle to my wife; and when after- 
wards I heard so much said about the bundle, it 
flashed on my mind in a moment that this must 
be the bundle. It was to this bundle, and not to 
any document, that I referred in the direction to 
my wife. As regards the nitrate of copper: in the 
usual lectures, preceding my arrest, I had occasion 
to use the influence of chemical agents in producing 
changes of various subjects; among others, on 
gases. I prepared a large quantity of oxalic acid 
gas. A gallon jar was filled with gas, in order to pro- 
duce the changes from dark color toorange, and also 
in air. On great heat being applied to the jar, the 
gas was drawn through water. As to the nitrate 
of copper spilled on the floor of the laboratory, it 
was spilled accidentally from a quantity used by 
me, in my lectures, between the day of Dr. Park- 
man’s disappearance and my own arrest. So I 
might go on explaining a variety of circumstances 
which have been distorted. My counsel have 
presseéme to keep calm. My very calmness has 
been made to bear against me; but my trust has 
been in my God, and my own innocence. 

“Tn regard to money, I must say a word. The 
money which I paid Dr. Parkman, on the after- 
noon of Friday, November 23d, I had saved up 
from time to time, and kept it ina trunk in my 
house in Cambridge; but unfortunately no one 
ever saw me take it out; therefore, I can only 
give my word that such is the fact. 

“Several years ago, I had students who were in 
the habit of being in my laboratory, and who in- 
jured my apparatus; therefore, I prepared every- 
thing for my own use in my lectures with my own 
hands, and that is the reason why I excluded per- 
sons from my laboratory. 

“ As regards my whereabouts from the hour of 
Dr. Ps disappearance, I have put into my coun- 
sel’s hands satisfactory information, which will 
account for every day I spent during that week ; 
for every day and every hour. I never was ab- 
sent from home. As to being seen by Mr. San- 
ders6n, I was at home every evening. One thing 
that has been omitted by my counsel was, that on 
the Friday on which the alleged murder was said 
to have been committed, I had purchased Hum- 
boldt’s new work, ‘Cosmos, and- while waiting 
for an omnibus, stepped into Brigham’s to take a 
mutton chop, and, in coming out to take the om- 
nibus, had forgotten my book ; but after my ar- 
rest, remembered the place where I had left it, 
and mentioned it to my counsel. They had sent 
to Brigham’s, and the book had been found.” 

The Professor here sat down, but almost in- 
stantly arose and said : 

“T will say one word more. I have felt very 
much distressed by the production of those anon- 
ymous letters, more so than by anything that 
has ocourred during the trial. I call my God to 
witness that, if it was the last hour of my life, I 
never wrote those letters. Since the trial com- 
menced, a letter has been received from this very 
‘Civis’ by one of my counsel. If this person has 
any spark of humanity, I call upon him to come 
forward. A notice to this effect has been put in 
the papers.” 

Dr. Webster again took his seat, having evident- 
ly made a deep impression upon all present by 
the seriousness of his remarks and the earnestness 
of his manner. 

Boston Apri 1—Professor Webster was 
brought into court this morning at 10 o’clock, and 
received the dread sentence of the law. It was 
ae by Judge Shaw, and closed as fol- 

ows: 

You, John W. Webster, after a fair trial, and 
with every opportunity for defence, have been 
found guilty by a jury of your fellow citizens, of 
having, on Friday, the 23d day of November, in 
the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, with malice aforethought, murdered Doctor 
George Parkman, in your private room, in the 
Medical College in Grove street, in Boston. It is 
now the duty of the Court to pronounce upon you 
the sentence which the law imposes upon such a 
crime. It is therefore adjudged, declared, and 
commanded by this Court, that you be taken hence 
by the proper officer to the prison of the county, 
and there kept in close custody until such time as 
the Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth shall 
by his official warrant appoint, when you shall be 
taken thence to the place of public execution, and 
there be hung by the neck until you are dead. 
And may God, in his infinite goodness, have mer- 
cy on your soul! 

The prisoner heard the sentence with an un- 
blenched cheek, but, as it appeared to the eye of 
the spectator, with a troubled and saddened heart. 

He was immediately removed from the Court 
to the prison, followed by the crowd, who were 
curious to catch a glance of his face. 

It is not supposed that the execution will take 
place very soon, as it is the desire of every one 
to give the prisoner full time to make his peace 
with Heaven ; and that, ifany one knows aught 
which would lighten his crime, or remove the 
charge from him, opportunity may be afforded to 
produce the testimony. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, April 1. 

Treasury Note 6’s 144, and New Loan, Cou- 
pons, 11744 offered; Canton: Company stock is 
more in request, and has improved, with sales 
at 481, 

Flour —Sales of 3,500 bbls. at $4.81 a $494 for 
Western and common State brands. Pure Gen- 
esee $5.56; Southern ¢4.94 a $5; Canadian $4.75. 
Corn’ Meal $2.81 a $2.87. Rye flour unchanged. 

Holders of wheat are asking prices above the 
views of buyers, and the sales have been 


moderate. Corn is steady—sales of 40,000 i 
els at 54 a 55¢. for mixed and yellow. Oats 369 
42c. for Southern and Northern. Rye 57 a 58¢. 

Provisions duller—sales of 1,000 bbls. pork, at 


$10 for and $8.37 for prime. Lard 6a : 
in bbls. yen 76 











Groceries dull—eales of 2,000 i i 
Domingo coffee at 834. per lb. sine nena 








Puitapetputa, April 1, 1850. 
soouritin oe market is firm, and Government 


ood 4 t. 
6’s advanced, and held‘ato13¢‘s 91 Pennsylvania 


PR is quiet ; smal) sales at $4.81 for common 
Grain is scarce; sales of red wh 5 
cents, and white, 108 a 113 cents, pra oak, 
sales of 4,000 bushels yellow at 53 cents oo, 
33 a 36 cents. Rye, 60 cents. : ; 
Provisions are dull ; sales of mess pork at $1 ; 
prime, $8.94. Lard, 6144 a7 centein een nad 
kegs. Coffee very dull. Rice unchanged. 
Tobacco is firm. 
Cotton quiet ; no sales reported ; the market in 
favor of buyers. 





SPEECHES FOR SALE BY BUELL & BLANCHARD, 


Sixth Street, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Debate in the Senate on the Right of Petition, containing 
Speeches of Messrs, Chase, Seward, and Hale. Sixteen 
pages. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, iv the 
House of Representatives, on the Slavery Question. Eight 
pages. Price, 50 cents per 100 

Speeches of Mr. Bissell of illinois, and Mz. Campbell of 
Ohio, on the same subject. Price of each, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
March 4, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Seward, of New York, on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise Resolutions, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. : 
Speech of Mr. Fowler, of Massachusetts, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the House of Representatives, March 
11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE. 


The next stated meeting of the Free Synod of Cincinnuti 
will be held at New Athens, Hamilton connty, Ohio, cn the 
third Friday of April, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

I. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk 
Ripley, Ohio, February 22, 1850 ~3t 





oo FOWLERS § WELLS, Phreno'ogists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 





Oc It is an established fact that Mr. Simmons. of OAK 
HALL, sells more Clothing annually than is sold at any 
other place in Boston, and probably in.the country. The 
reason is obvious—people prefer to patronize where they can 
obtain their goods at the most reasonable prices. 


TESTIMONY FROM HIGH AUTHORITY, 
From the Editor of the New York Mirror, August 9, 1848. 

ERFECT CURE, AND NO MISTAKE.—We are about 

to write a voluntary statement of a cure recently effect - 
ed by Dr. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
which the editor of this paper is willing to give under his 
own signature. We make it pro bono publico, as we have 
never seen the proprietor of this invaluable medicine, and 
know nothing at all about him. About four weeks since, one 
of the comporitors in this office was suffering so badly from 
a cough, that he was unab’'e to sleep nights, and too weak to 
stand at his case. He became very pale and thin, and gave 
symptoms of falling a victim to quick consumption We 
recommended to him various medicines, which had no effect. 
Finally we gave him one bottle of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


It afforded him immediate relief, and he is now a well man 
gaining in flesh, with a ruddy complexion, and not the 
slightest symptom of acough. These are facts, and further 
particulars may be learned at this office. We shonld add 
that the cough was accompanied by profase spitting of blood. 
Look out for imitations and counterfeits. Remember, the 
original und only genuine article always bears the written 
signature of I. BUTTS upon the outside wrapper. 


Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelpbia ; 
now prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents everywhere. 


For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washi Cc 
Druggists generally, everywhere. ‘ — 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

— OF No. 308.— Price, twelve and a half 

1. Agrippa D’Aubigen and Mad. de Maintenon—Black. 

wood’s Magazine. 

2. The Cashiered.— United Service Magazine. 

3. Linne, the Wood Flower — Frazer's Magazine. 

4. Fettered Free Trade—Paper.— Spectator. 

5, Carlyle’s Present Time —Spectator. 

6. Local Self-Government.— Spectator. 

7. Gotha Almanae.—Chambers’s Journal. 

8 What’s in the Wind ?—Dublin University Magazine. 
9. Edgar A. Poe.—New York Tribune. 

10. Letters of Dr. Franklin.— Boston Post. 

11. Traitors Among Us.—National Intelligencer. 

12. Mrs. Houston's Hesperos.— Spectator. 

13. The Balance of Life —Chambers’s Journal. 

14, Chatean Life in England.—Chambers’s Journal. 
With Poetry and several Short Articles. 








WasHINGTON, December 27, 1846. 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most nseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immence extent and 
comprehension, includes & portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
ice3~ A New Volume has just commenced. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTELI. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


i For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


voutend-orhalt street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
on. 


No. X.—Marcu, 1850. 


Ep itep by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, until the edition printed is gxhausted. 


Contents of No. 10. 

Judicial Oaths. 

Specimens of German Lyrics. 

Two New Trinities. 

The Writings of R. W. Emerson. 

Panslavism. 

The Postal System. 

Short Reviews-and Notices. 
Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 12 Water st., 
Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. Mar. 14.—1mi 





SHAWLS AND SILK GOoDs, 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


I SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSI VE, 
and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 
sale or retail. 

This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 


In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new, 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 
FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
80, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 
ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 
SHAWLS AND SILKS; 
In particnlar, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 


embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a fall aasort- 
ment of colors. 


BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, ali qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 
BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
RAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, all colors. 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS, finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quantity, small or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with such 
qualities and styles of goods a« cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
March 14—3m No 2. Milk street, Boston. 





THE NEW GRAEFENBERG WATER CURE 
REPORTER 


be published monthly, containing thirty-two large octavo 
pages, devoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, and true medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the principles and 
proc.sses of HyDROPATHY. 


Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contributors. 


- Bedortba, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 
5. O. Gleason, M. D., Glenhaven Water Cure, N Y 


LZ 


O. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. y. 
oe Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure, 

T. T. Seelye, M. D., Cleveland Water Cure, O. 

C. C, Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 

R. 8. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 

Terms, always in advance. 

Onecopy,one year - - - - - $100 
Fivecopies,oneyear - - - - - 40 
Tencopies,one year - - - - - 60 
Twenty copies,one year - - - - 1000 


Address. t paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 
New a _ : Jan. 31-3m 
B RATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 
. LISHMENT. 
‘pus Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa- 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
300 cases treated there, during the year | will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 rnin aa 
York. For farther information, apply to the subscriber. 
R. WESSELHOEFT, M. D. 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. * March 21—3m 


TO REPORTERS, 

HE undersigned, hay been erry 
fs the State, of the proceedings ant bate the tan 
-vention to form a new Constita for the State of Ohio, 
wishes to engage the services of several experienced and 
competent Reporters during the session of said Convention, 
A ts assemble at Columbus on the first Monday of 

Commantentions from Reporters, stating the compensation 
week and + by- mmendatery 
re 1 or Mr. Parkhurst 











panied 
from Mr. Sutton of Washingto 
of Boston, wil be received up to the 15th of & ril. Address 
iv. SMITH 
Daily Enquirer Office, Cincinnati, Obio. 


0 New York Tribune and Boston Post copy three times 
in Daily, and send bill to this office. “Mareh 21—4e 


W OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
bon and Counsellor 
‘8 new buitd- 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PaGE.] 


on that bench; and I say, sir, that the South 
& ways controlled the policy of this Government. 
I think the honorable Senator from Kentucky was 
magnanimous enough te other day, in his speech, to 
acknowledge this. ot only the legislative but = 
judicial power has always been in the hands of the 
South. Ifthe question was asked to day, ; e 
most — or the most astute observer of pass’ | 
events, who it is of all men that has had the mc 
to do to control and shape the policy of this ovr a 
ment, and make it what it is, the answer Wo li 
that it is the honorable Senator from South ne “4 
[Mr. Catuovy,} who makes this charge. , etl 
not tell us, with the modesty which always be one to 
him, and with the oarway 4 and truth which charac- 
terize him, that he more than any other man effected 
the acquisition of Texas to this count ? He was then 
a private citizen. If he could, in perfect consistency 
with historical truth, say that he more than any one 
else effected that great act, by which that country was 
annexed and made a partand parcel of our own, 
what must have been his influence while he occu- 
pied a seat in the other House in the pride of his 
power, or when for eight years he was at the head 
of the Department of War, and for six years filled 
the chair which you now occupy, if he could thus 
control public policy in his retirement? No», sir, 
great and rerrmenag e as has been the influence of 
other gentlemen in the conncils of this nation, if 
there be any one man who has stamped upon its 
character and features the impress of his thoughts 
and purposes, that man is the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, who addressed the Senate the 
other day on this subject. But now he comes in and 
files a bill of indictment against the North for doing 
that which all along they have resisted and remon- 
strated against. f : 

The next part of the speech to which I wish to 
direct attention is the assertion that— 

“ Nevertheless, as small and contemptible as the party 
then was, both of the great parties of the North dreaded 
them. They felt that, though small, they were organized 
in reference to a subject which had a great and command- 
ing influence over the Northern mind. Each party, on that 
account, feared to oppose their peuaane, test the opposite 
party should take advantage of the one who might do so, 
by favoring their petitions. The effect wasthat both united 
in insisting that the petitions should be received, and that 
Congress should take jurisdiction of the subject for which 
they prayed.” 

And apaehing on the subject in another part of the 
speech, on the 8th page, he says: 

“ And Congress is invoked to do all this expressly with 
the view to the final abolition of slavery in the States. 
That has been avowed to be the ultimate object from the 
beginning of theagitation until the present time; and yet 
the great body of both parties of the North, with the full 
knowledge of the fact, although disavowing the abolition- 
ists, have co-operated with them in almost all their meas- 
ures.” 

If I understand this, sir, it isa distinct avowal 
that the abolition movement has been received with 
public favor from the commencement, by both 
parties, in both Houses of Congress, from the North, 
and at home. I undertake to say that a declaration 
more at war with the truth of history could not possi- 
bly be affirmed in language. The Abolitionists, instead 
of being received with public favor at the North, by 
either party, have been denounced in every possible 
form in which language could denounce them. 
The meetings which they have holden in public places 
have been broken in upon by lawless mobs. They 
have been driven from the places where they had 
assembled for the exercise of a constitutional right, 
and to such an extent had this spirit progressed, that 
the buildings in which they had assembled, and had 

been peaceably exercising the rights of citizens, 
under the Constitution, have been, in at least one 
instance, burnt to the ground bya mob. I don’t 
refer to these matters for the purpose of re-opening 
any wounds that may have been healed up by the 
soothing influence of time, but I do contend that, if 
the Senate means to do justice, and the country 
means to do justice, it is necessary and right that 
the truth upon this subject should be made known. 

Sir, there never has been a sect that has arisen 
since the Christian era, that has been met at every 
turn, on every hand, on every side, and by all parties, 
with more bitter, violent, unrelenting persecution, 
than these same Abolitionists have been. Instead of 

rowing up by the public favor of the North, they 

ave grown up in spite of the most determined 
opposition. They have lived upon persecution ; per- 
secution and denunciation have been everything 
which they have had. And, sir, to show that ‘upon 
this matter I do not speak without book, I will reter 
in the first place, to the proceedings of Congress on 
this subject. I will show how far it is true, in refer- 
ence to the House of Representatives, that both par- 
ties from the North have united in receiving their 

netitions and taking jurisdiction of the subject. 

he year 1835 is the time which is assigned as the 
commencement of this agitation; the time at which 
both parties at the North united in giving them pub- 
lic favor; the time at which both parties in Congress 
united in insisting that Congrats should take juris- 
diction of the subject, and that the petitions of the 
Abolitionists should be received. It will be found, 
sir, that in the House of Representatives, on the 8th 
day of February, 1836, Mr. Pinckney introduced the 
following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That all the memorials which have been 
offered, or may hereatter be presented to this House, pray- 
ing for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
andalso the resolutions offered by an honorable member 
from Maine, (Mr. Jarvis.) with the amendment thereto 

roposed by an honerable member from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise.) together with every other paper or proposition that 
may be submitted in relation to the subject, be referred to 
a select committee, with instructions to report: 

‘“‘ That Congress possesses no constitutional authority to 
interfere in any way with the institution of slavery in any 
of the States of this Confederacy ; and 

“That. in the opinion of this House, Congress ought not 
to interfere in any way with slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, because it would be a violation of the public faith, 
unwise, impolitic, and dangerous to the Union—assigning 
such reasons for these conclusions as, in the judgment of 
the committee, may be best calculated to enlighten the pub- 
lic mind, to allay excitement, to repress agitation. to secure 
and maintain the just rights of the staveholding States and 
of the people of this District, and to restore harmony and 
tranquillity amengst the various sections of this Union.” 

That resolution passed the House by a vote of 
yeas 167, nays only 6. That committee reported, 
and they reported three resolutions : 

1. “ Resolved, That Congress possesses no constitutional 
authority to interfere, in any way, with the institution of 
slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy. 

2. “Resolved, That Congress ought not to interfere, in any 
way, with slavery in the District of Columbia. 

“And wheregs it is extremely important and desirable 
that the agitation of this subject should be finally arrested, 
for the purpose of restoring tranquillity to the public mind, 
your committee respectfully recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution, viz: 

3. “ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, 
propositions, or papers. relating in any way or to any extent 
whatever to the subject of slavery, or the abolition of sla- 
very, shall, without being either printed or referred, be laid 
upon the table, and that no further action whatever shall 
be had thereon.” 

1. Passed: Yeas 182, nays 9. 

2. Passed: Yeas 132, nays 45. 

3. Passed: Yeas 117, nays 68. 

2d session, 2Ath Congress, page 237. 
January 18, 1837. 

“ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, 
propositions, or papers, relating in any way, or toany extent 
whatever, to the subject of slavery, or to the abolition of 
‘slavery, shall, without being printed or referred, be laid 
upon the table, and that no further action shall be had 
thereon.”’ 

Passed : Yeas 129, nays 69. 

Mr. Pation’s Journal H. R., 2d session, th Cong., p. 127. 
DEcemBeER 21, 1837. 

“ Resolved, That ail petitions, memorials, and papers, 
touching the abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling, or 
transferring of slaves, in any State, District, or Territory of 
the United States, be laid upon the table, without being de- 
bated, printed, read, or referred, and that no further action, 
shall be had thereon.” 

Passed: Yeas 122, nays 74. 

3d session, 25th Congress, page 51. 
DeceEmpeER 11, 1838. 

1. “ Resolved, That this Government isa Government of 
limited powers; and that, by the Constitution of the United 
States, Gongress has no jurisdiction whatever over the in- 
stitution of slavery in the several States of the Confederacy. 

2. “ Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories of the 
United States, and against the removal of slaves from one 
State to another, are a part of the plan of operations set on 
foot to affect the institution of slavery in the several States, 
and thus indirectly to destroy that institution within their 


limits. : 

3. “ Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that in- 
directly which it cannot do directly ; and that the agitation 
of the subject of slavery in the District of C..lumbia or the 
Territories, as a means and with a view of disturbing or 
overthrowing? that institution in the several States, is 
against the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an 
infringement of the right of the States affected, and a breach 
of the public faith on which they entered into this Confed- 


eracy. 

4. “ Resolved, That the Constitution rests upon the broad 
principle of equality among the members of this Confed- 
eracy ; and that Congress, in the exercise of its acknowl- 
edged powers, has no right to discriminate between the 
institutions of one portion of the States and another, with 
a view of abolishing the one and promoting the other. 

5. “ Resolved, therefore, That all attempts, on the part 
of Congress, to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia 
or the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from 
State to State, or to discriminate between the institutions of 
one portion of the country and another, with the views 
aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, destructive 
of the fundamental principles on which the Union of these 
States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress; and 
that every petition, memorial, resolution, proposition, or 
paper, touching or relating in any way or to any extent 
whatever to slavery, as aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, 
shall, on the presentation thereof, without any farther ac. 
tion thereon, be laid on the table, without being debated, 
printed, or referred.” 

1. Passed: Yeas 198, nays 6. 

2. Passed: Yeas 136, nays 65. 

1st member of 3d resolution passed: Yeas 170, nays 30. 

2d member of 3d resolution passed: Yeas 164, nays 39. 

1st member of 4th resolution passed: Yeas 182, nays 26. 

2d member of 4th resolution passed: Yeas 174, nays 26. 

1st member of 5th resolution passed: Yeas 149, nays 52. 

2d member of 5th resolution passed: Yeas 128, nays 78. 

Journal H. R., 1st session, 26th Cong., page 224. 
January 28, 1840. 

“No petition, memorial. resolution, or other paper, 
praying the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
umbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave trade be- 
tween the States or Territories of the United States in 
which it now exists, shall be received by this House, or en- 
tertained in any way whatever.” 

Rule ad.;pted: Yeas 114, nays 108. 

That is the action of the House; the action of the 
Senate has been, if possible, more decided, because 
they have uniformly refused to receive petitions ad- 

to them upon this subject to this day. 

In January 1838, the Senate, on motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLuoun, ] passed 
resolutions against be ee 
ts, one only of which I w 
read to the Senate, as a fair specimen of the whole : 
it was instituted and 
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litionists were rejected and disa- 
wee snag es ery and much zeal.””—Niles’s 
Register, October 3, 1835. 

These meeti as will be seen y the papers of 
the day, were hoiden at New York, Boston, Albany, 
and the other principal places in the free States. Of 
the character of the resolutions passed at Albany, 
the Richmond Enquirer said : 

“Amidst these preceedings we hail with delight the 
meeting and resvlutions at Albany ; they are up to the hub; 
they are in perfect unison with the rights and sentiments of 
the South ; they are divested of all the metaphysics and 
abstractions of the resolutions of New York; they are free 
from all qualifications and equivocation; no idle denunci- 
ation of the evils of slavery, no pompous assertions of the 
right of discussion ; but they announce in the most unqual- 
ified terms that it-isa Southern question, which belongs, 
under the Federal compact, exclusively to the South; they 
1 all disc i upon itin the other States, which, 
from their very nature, are calculated to inflame the pub- 
lic mind, and putin jeopardy the lives and property of their 
fellow-citizens, as at war with every rul: of moral duty 
and every suggestion of humanity ; and they reprobate the 
incendiaries who will persist in carrying them on as dis- 
loyal to the Union.” 

I will not weary the Senate by reading reports of 
such meetings holden in the principal cities and 
towns of the North. The papers of that day con- 
tain abundant evidence to satisfy the most incredu- 
lous. But all this did not satisfy the South; they 
demanded that the Abolitionists should be put down 
by law in the free States. The (newspaper) South- 
ern Patriot said : 

“Let the declaration that discussions which from their 
nature tend to inflame the publie mind and put in jeopardy 
the lives and property of our fellow-citizens, and are at 
war with every rule of moral duty and every suggestion 
of humanity, be only embodied in some legislative act, 
with appropriate penalties, and the South seeks no higher 
and better security.” 

A city meeting at New Haven, Connecticut, was 
held September 10, 1831, called by Dennis Kimber- 
ly, Mayor of New Haven, to consider a plan for 
the establishment in that city of a college for the 
education of colored youths; at which meeting it 
was— 


“ Resolved by the Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council, 
and freemen of the city of New Haven, in city meeting as 

sembled, That we will resist the establishment of the pro- 
posed college in this place by every lawful means. 

* March, 1833.—Town meeting at Canterbury, Connecti- 
cut, in reference to Miss Crandall’s school for females of 
color. Resolutions were passed expressing the most decid- 
ed determination that the school should not be established 
in that town. 

“* May 24, 1833.—Act passed by the Legislature of Con- 
necticut prohibiting schools for colored persons from other 
States. (In 1835, a petition to the Legislature for the repeal 
of this act was rejected.) 

* June 27, 1833.—-Miss Crandall was imprisoned in Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut, on the charge of having taught persons 
of color from out of the State. 

“ September 30, 1833.—An assault was made on Miss 
Crandall’s house, while a clergyman was holding a reli- 
gious meeting there. Rotten eggs and other missiles were 
thrown at the windows. 

“The well of the house on ano'her occasion was filled 
with offal, &c. 

“ A newspaper in Connecticut says: ‘The committee of 
the First Ecclesiastical Society in Canterbury have seen 

roper to prohibit the scholars of Miss Crandall’s school 
rom attending Divine worship in the meeting-house on 
Canteroury green.” 
There was no other meeting-house within three 
miles. 
“ May 27.—The Mayor and Aldermen of Boston rejected 
an application of 125 citizens for the use of Faneuil Hall, 
for the purpose of holding a meeting in which to plead the 
cause of the slaves. 
“ August 10, 1835.—Canaan Academy, New Hampshire, 
was = off by a mob, for the crime of admitting co,ored 

ouths. 
a August 10, 1835.—Disturbance at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. While the Rev. Orange Scott was lecturing on 
slavery, some individuals tore ,up the lecturer’s notes, and 
offered violence to his person. 
“ September 17, 1335.—A gallows was erected ina front 
of Mr. Garrison’s, in Brighton street, Boston, with this in- 
scription : ‘ By orJer of Judge Lynch.’ 
* July 4, 9, 10,and 11, 1835, the Abolitionists were mobbed 
in New York. Churches and stores were broken iato and 
injured, and the dwelling-houses of several Abolitionists 
were mobbed. The furniture of one was burnt in the 
street. The persons of Abolitionists were threatened. 
Both political aes in the outrage. 

“These mobs were instigated by the press and pro-sla- 
very public meetings. ‘The clergy did not discountenance 
the proceedings that led to them. Chancellor Walworth 
(Dem.) and Chancellor Frelinghuysen (Whig) made 
speeches at a public meeting against the Abolitionists, and 
popular clergymen ridiculed the ‘ fanatics.’ 

* During the mobs, a whole division of troops was under 
arms. The mob ruled the city for several days, and was 
finally dispersed by the authorities acting efficiently, when 
it was understood that, tired of mobbing Abolitionists, the 
mob was turning its attention to the Banks in Wall street. 
“An Anti-Slavery Convention, held at Utica, New 
York, October 21, 1835, in the Baptist meeting-house, was 
mobbed by the citizens of Utica, headed by a committee of 
twenty-tive, composed of prominent members of both politi- 
cal parties appointed at a meeting held at the courtt-house. 
“ Ata meeting in the court- house, a prominent individual 
justified in express words the gross violation of the law at 
Charleston, South Carolina. ‘These occasions,’ said he, 
* will find a law for themselves. I go for revolution when 
it is necessary.’ 

* Adverting to the sending Abolition publications to the 
South, he remarked: ‘ If other means will not do, the muil 
should be blocked up on that subject.’ 

“Ata public meeting of the citizens, a resolution was 
passed that the community wi/l not submit to the indignity 
in an Abolition assemblage being held in a public building 
of this city. : : 

“The mayor of the city, the first judge of the county, the 
county clerk, the postmaster, the district clerk, and other 
prominent citizens of both political parties, took part in the 
meeting, and most of them were of the committee of twen- 
ty-five, and the judge, postmaster, &c., retained their offi- 
ces. While the Convention was in session, the chairman 
of the committee of twenty-five, followed by a mob of five 
hundred, entered the meeting honse, interrupted the pro- 
ceedings, demanded that it should break up and disperse, 
which was done. 

“The Abolitionists went throuch the mud thirty miles 
to Peterborough, where they resumed busineseén the vil- 
lage church. 

“ October 21, 1835.—The very day of the mob at Utica, 
New York, a mob of five thousand ‘ gentleman ef property 
and standing’ assembled in Washington street, Boston, in 
broad daylight, which succeeded in demolisking signs, 
books, doors, &c., dispersing a Female Anti-Slevery Soci- 
ety, and attacking the editior of the Liberator, Mr. Gar- 
rison.”’ 

The Boston At'as thus describes this mob : 

“Tfe was found croucned under a pile of boards in a 
second story of a carpenter’s shop, and here he surrendered 
at discretion. A rope was fastened under his arms and 
about his neck, and he was let down, by meansofa ladder, 
to the ground; his countenance was pale and convulsed 
with terror, and he made no attempt to speak or to resist. 
There was a very general exclamation of ‘ don’t hurt him,’ 
and two individuals seizing him on each side by the collar, 
he was conducted through ‘the lane into State street, and 
from thence hurried into the Mayor’s office in the City 
Hall.” 

The Boston Gazette thus describes this mob: 

“We never before saw so gentlemanly a rabble, if rabble 
it may be called, as that assembled yesterday ; they opened 
to the right and left in the greatest possible order when a 
female attempted to pass in or out; not only so, but when 
a procession of ten or a dozen black ladies made known 
their wish to be admitted, the same was done for them, 
without the slightest token of disapprobation being’ mani- 
fested. It was, in fact, a meeting of gentlemen of property 
and standing from all parts of the city, who were disposed, 
and still are determined, at all hazards, and come what 
may, to preserve the peace of the city from all domestic 
incendiaries, as well as to protect the Union against foreign 
interference.” 


In 1836, Elijah P. Lovejoy removed the St. Louis 
Observer to Alton, Illinois. Mr. L. discussed the 
question of slavery. Meetings were held, and reso- 
lutions were passed, calling upon him todesist; they 
forbade him to utter his sentiments on that subject 
in any manner. Mr. Lovejoy refusing to recognise 
the inquisitorial authority which his fellow-citizens 
had assumed, his press and type were destroyed by 
a lawless mob. Another press and type were pro- 
cured, which, on the day of its arrival at Alton, was 
forcibly taken from the warehouse in which it was 
placed by order of the Mayor, broken to pieces, 
and thrown into the Mississippi. The mayor ar- 
rived while the lawless work was going on, and or- 
dered them to disperse; they replied that they would 
‘do so as soon as they got through. A few days sub- 
sequent to this, Mr. Lovejoy was assailed by a mob, 
and rescued from their hands only by the heroic in- 
terference of his devoted wife. On every side, his 
ears were assailed by the most fiendish threats, and 
his steps were dogged by remorseless foes, who had 
bound themselves under curses to take his life. His 
family was threatened, his house frequently assailed, 
and night after night his wife driven from a sick bed 
into the garret, to save her life from the brickbats 
and from the violence of the mob, Three presses 
had been destroyed, and a fourth was procured, 
which, under the superintendence of the mayor, 
was stored away in a warehouse on the 7th of No- 
vember, 1837. In the evening, the warehouse was 
stormed with stones, pistols, and muskets, windows 
were broken in, and the building was fired. Among 
those of the defenders who sallied forth to extin- 
guish the flames was the lamented Lovejoy, who 
was shot at by one of the ruffians, and deliberately 
murdered. To escape the devouring flames, the rest 
of the defenders abandoned the building, and were 
fired upon as they fled. The press and type were 
thrown into the river. 5 

In 1836, the press of the Philanthropist was estab-* 
lished at Cincinnati, with a view to the promulga- 
tion of anti-slavery sentiments. In January, an im- 
mense meeting of citizens of all parties was held at 
the court-house, over which the mayor presided. A 
committee was appointed of leading men of the 
city, to draught resolutions expressive of the sense 
of the meeting against the discussion of the slavery 
question. The resolutions reported took the streng- 
est ground against the agitation of the subject of 
slavery in every form, denounced the Abolitionists, 
and called upon the citizefis to exclude the Philan- 
thropist, the Abolition organ, from their houses. In 
July of the same year, a mob, headed by young men 
belonging to the wealthy families, at midnight broke 
into the printing office of the Philanthropist, and 
destroyed its press. A new one was forthwith set 
up. Another mob, a few weeks later, encouraged 
by the leading men of both parties, assembled at 
sundown, broke into the Anti-Slavery Depository, 
made a bonfire of its publications, broke into the 
printing-office, pulled down the press, dragged it to 
the Ohio river, and threw it in; after which, it in- 
stituted a search for several prominent Abolitionists, 
for the purpose of tarring and feathering them. The 
press was re-established ; but in 1840 another mob, 
which held possession of the city for three days, as- 
sailed the Office, tore down two printing presses, 
dragged them in the face of the military through 
the main street to the river, in which they precipi- 
tated them. Against all this vielence, and the hos- 
tile sentiment out of which it grew, the Anti-Sla- 
very men contended, until the public opinion of the 
city was changed, and the liberty of speech and of 
the press completely established; and there is now 
no large city in the Union in which the Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment is more decided and more control- 


ling. 

These are but a few specimens, out of hundreds 
with which the records of that day are filled, of the 
manner in which Abolitionism was received by the 
Northern people. Every principle of law, and eve 
of property, and every propriety of civil- 
‘ized society, were violated by both parties at the 
North to put down this movement. And, aig, they 
with each other to see who might the far- 
thest ; and the men that said the severest t and 
who did the severest things against the Abolit 
were those who supposed they werg commending 

most to public favor. And yet, sir, inthe 

face of this undoubted history of the facts of the case, 
it is: now asserted that they were received with favor 
ae that nae oaiies 
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movement first started, it is due in justice 


to the Abolitionists to say, that they disavowed it in 
the most solemn manner, and have continued to dis- 
avow it from that “y 4 to the present, although the 
assertion is repeated here almost every time that any 
Rotman has occasion to speak upon this subject. 
he facts are, that from the time when this movement 
first had its origin at the North, down to the present 
time, these same Abolitionists have disavowed any 
such intention. I read, sir, an extract from the 
authorized exposition of the views of that society, 
made in 1835, and signed by all their officers : 
“In behalf of the American Anti-Slavery Society, we 
solicit the candid attention of the, public to the following 
declaration of our principles and objects : 
“1. We hold that Congress has no more right to abolish 
slavery in the Southern States than in the French West 
India islands. Of course we desire no national legislation 
on the subject. 
‘*2. We hold that slavery can only be lawfully abolished 
by the Legislatures of the several States in which it pre- 
vails, and that the exercise of any other than moral influ- 
ence to induce such abolition is unconstitutional. 

‘3. We believe that Congress has the same right to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia that the State Gov- 
ernments have in their respective jurisdictions, and that it 
is their duty to efface so foul a blot from the national 
escutcheon. 

“4. We believe that American citizens have the right to 
express and publish their opinions of the Constitution, 
laws, and institutions of any and every State and nation 
under heaven; and we medn never to surrender the a 
of speech, of the press, or of conscience—ble gs which 
we have inherited from our fathers, and which we intend, 
as far as we are able, to transmit unimpaired to our chil- 
dren. 

“5, We have uniformly deprecated all forcible attempts. 
on the part of the slaves, to recover their liberty; an 
were it in our power to address them, we would exhort 
them to observe a quiet and peaceful demeanor, and would 
assure them that no insurrectionary movements on their 
part would receive from us the slightest aid or countenance. 

**6, We would deplore any servile insurrection, both on 
account of the calamities which would attend it, and of 
the occasion it might furnish of increased severity and 
oppression. ‘ es : E 

“7 Weare charged with sending incendiary publica- 
tions to the South. If by the term incendiary is meant 
publications containing arguments and facts to prove sla- 
very to be a moral and political evil, and that duty and 
policy require its abolition, the charge is true. But if this 
charge is used to imply publications encouraging insurrec- 
tion, and designed to excite the slaves to break their fetters, 
the charge is unequivocally false. We beg our fellow- 
citizens to notice that this charge is made without proof, 
and by many who confess that they have never read our 

yublications; and that those who make it offer to the pub- 
ic no evidence from our writings in support of it. 

“8. We are accused of sending our publications to the 
slaves; and it is asserted that their tendency is to excite 
insurrections. Both the charges are false. These publi- 
cations are not intended for the slaves; and were they able 
to read them, they would find in them no encouragement 
to insurrection. 

“9. We are accused of employing agents in the slave 
States to distribute our publications. We have never had 
one such agent. We sent no packages of our papers 
to any person in those States for distribution, except to 
five respectable resident citizens at their own request. 
But we have sent by mail single papers, addressed to pub- 
lic officers, editors of newspapers, clergymen, and others. 
If, therefore, our object is to excite the slaves to insurrec- 
tion, the masters are our agents.’’ 

That is the exposition which they put forth in 
1835, when this excitement first began. These sen- 
timents have been reiterated nearly every year from 
that time to this; and, as far as I know anything of 
the movements of this organized society, they have 
religiously and scrupulously lived up to them. 
have yet to see the first resolution they have passed, 
the first line they have printed, in contradiction or 
contravention of this platform, thus laid down in 
1835. 

What was the state of feeling at the South at that 
time, when this body was so small and contemptible? 
I want to read a few resolutions passed in South 
Carolina in the year 1835, to show who was getting 
up excitement. Ata meeting of St. James’s and St. 
George’s Parishes, South Carolina, they— 

“ Resolved, (unanimously,) That should the non-slave- 
holding States omit or refuse, at the ensuing meetings of 
their respective Legislatures, to put a final stop to the pro- 
ceeaings of their abolition societies against the domestic 
peace of the South, and effectually prevent any further inter- 
ference by them with our slave population, by efficient 
penal laws, it wid then become the solemn duty of the whole 
South, in order to protect themselves and secure their rights 
and property against the unconstitutional combinations of 
the non-slaveholding Stutes in the murderous designs of 
their abolitionists, to withdraw from the Union.” 

There was the issue presented in 1835. If the 
non-slaveholding States did not pass penal laws to 
put down the Abolitionists in 1835, it was the solemn 
duty of the Southern States, according to these 
resolutions passed in South Carolina, to withdraw 
fromthe Union. Well, sir, I have in my hand another 
remarkable paper, taken from the Charleston Mer- 
cury, published about the same time, headei the 
“Crisis.” This paper says: 

“The proper time for a convention of the slaveholding 
States will be when the Legislatures of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and New York, shall have adjourned with- 
out passing laws for the suppression of the abolition socie- 
ties. Should either of these States pass such laws, it 
would be well~to wait till their efficacy should be tested. 
The adjournment of the Legislatures of Northern States 
without adopting any measures to put down Garrison, 
Tappan, and their associates, will present an isswe which 
must be met by the South, or it will be in vain for us ever 
after to attempt anything further than for this State to pro- 
vide for her own safety by defensive measures of her own. 
If the issue presented isto be mef, itcan only be done by 
a convention of the oe States; the proceedings of 
which, to be of any value, must embody and make known 
the sentiments of the whole South, and contain the dis- 
tinct annunciation of our fixed and unalterable determina- 
tion to OBTAIN THE REDRESS OF OUR GRIEVANCES, be the 
consequences what they may. 

‘We must have it clearly understood that in framing a 
constitutional Union with our Northern brethren, the 
slaveholding States consider themselves no more liable to 
any interference with their domestic concerns than if they 
had remained entirely independent of the other States ; 
and that, as such an interference would, among independ- 
ent nations, be a just cause of war, so among members of 
such a Confederacy as ours, it must place the several 
States in the relation towards each other of open enemies. 
To sum up in a few words the whole argument on this 
subject, we would say that the abolitionists can only be 
put down by legislation in the States in which they exist, 
and this can only be brought about by the embodied opin- 
ion of the whole South, acting upon public opinion at the 
Nort, whichcan only be effected through the instrumert- 
ality of a convention of the slaveholding States. For this 
we believe the public mind is not yet prepared, especially 
in our sister States.” 

That was to be the time for the Convention. If 
the Legislatures of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, then in session, adjourned without 
passing laws to put down abolition societies, then 
the time for a Southern Convention had come. 
Mark the expression, “should either of these States 
pass such laws, it would be well to wait till their 
efficacy can be tested.” : 

Now, sir, was the South arrayed against Tappan, 
Garrison, and the societies designated in the speech 
of the Senator from South Carolina as “ small and 
contemptible?” If the Legislatures of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and New York, did not come to 
their rescue, it was time for a convention of the slave- 
holding States, 

*“ For this we believe the public mind is not yet prepared, 
especially in our sister States.”’ 

“ Not yet prepared.” There was something to be 
done to prepare the public mind for it. ‘‘ We believe 
the public miind is not _ prepared in the sister 
States.” It seems that the public mind was pretty 
well prepared in South Carolina, but something was 
to be done to prepare the sister States; and, in this 
connexion, it seems to me that the letter which I 
read yaneney has a most pregnant and significant 
meaning. Mr. Catuoun, writing to Duff Green, 
says: 

“Since you passed through the South, the excitement 
in relation to the Northern fanatics has greatly increas. 
ed,” &c. 

How far short of disunion was the remedy to be 
found? Why, if they could be so far prepared as to 
put a certain man at the head of the Union, would 
they stop thus far short of disunion? That was the 
meaning of it. But the thing was not then “ pre- 
pared” in the sister.States; though, I suppose, the 
gentlemen who thought the sister States not suffi- 
ciently prepared fifteen years ago, suppose they have 
got them pretty well prepared by this time. 

The Senator from South Carolina, speaking of the 
anti-slavery agitation at the North, says, “ which, as 
is now acknowledged, has endangered the Union.” 
Now, sir, that is not the case. Tle Union was safe 
enough, the public mind was safe enough, fifteen 
years ago. hold in my hand a newspaper called 
the Union, published in this city the 14th of February 
last ; and this editor, who, I suppose, will be admit- 
ted to be good authority on the subject, says: 

“The following fact stands out prominently in the his- 
tory of parties in New Hampshire, viz: that before the an- 
nexation of Texas and the treason of John P. Hale to the 
Democratic party, (which act of treachery he sought to jus- 
tify on the pretext vay «seme oro to the admission of Texas,) 
that party wasas free from all taint of abolition or free-soil- 
ism asthe Democracy of Virginia. They opposed all agita- 
tion of the slavery question,and they opposed the abolition- 
ists ia every form.” 

Now, sir, you have this declaration coming from 
this source—one that will not be disputed—that up 
to the annexation of Texas in 1845 there was as little 
Abolitionism and Free-Soilism in New Hampshire, 
as in Virginia herself. And if the same be true of New 
Hampshire, it is true of all the Northern States gen- 
erally, so far as anything affecting the public councils 
are concerned. But at that time what did the North 
see? They saw then the proposition, clearly and un- 
blushingly put forth, that the whole purposes and en- 
ergies of the Government must be brought to bear for 
the purpose of strengthening and sustaining the in- 
stitution of slavery. The following is the announce- 
ment that was made by the Secretary of State: 

“ A movement of this sort [abolition of slavery in Texas] 
cannot be contemplated by us in silence; such an attempt 
upon any neighboring country would necessarily be viewed 
by this Government with deep concern; but when it is 
made won a nation whose territories join the slaveholding 
States of our Union, it awakens a still more solemn inter- 
est ; it cannot be permitted to succeed without the most 
strenuous efforts on our part to arrest a calamity so serious 
to every part of our gry The establishment in the 
very midst of our slaveholding States of an independent 
Government, forbidding the existence of slavery, and by a 

eople born. for the most part among us, reared up in our 
Rabits and speaking our language, could not fail to produce 
the most unhappy effects upon both parties.” 

This, sir, is the great secret of the opposition to 
the admission of California. It is because they are 
a people who accord with us in their hearts and 
speak our language, and have forbidden the exist- 
ence of slavery among them. After the announce- 
ment to which I have referred of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Upshur, the Government went to work 
and negotiated a treaty of annexation. I think it is 
wrong, however, to say of annexation—that Texas 
was annexed to the United States. It is not so; the 
United States were annexed to Texas, as the matter 
was consummated. Texas applied to us for annex- 
ation. Messrs. Van Buren and Forsyth believed 
they had not the right to do it consistently with na- 
tional faith, and they rejected it. ; 

Then we applied to Leaner tone she rejected us ; 
and then a second time we asked Texas to take us, 
and she consented to do so; and I therefore protest 
in the name of justice against calling it annexation 
to the United States. Texas stood off, and we went 
to hera nd time, and she took us, and the avow- 
al we made to induce them to do it was, that we 
could not maintain and defend our institutions un- 
less they came to our rescue. The communication 
of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Green, the American Charge 
to Mexico, communicating the’ annexation of April 

1844, says : 





“ And, in the next that the step was forced on the 
Sinaher tne gone adopted by Great Britai iar 
ie in 
ty the abalitiong of als ery in Texas. ‘for 


vi Mscreg pape te for 
the United States to witness with indifference the efforts of 
Great Britain to abolish slavery there. could not 
but see that she had the means in her power, In the actual 
condition of Texas, to accomplish the objects of her pol- 
icy, unless prevented by the most efficient measures; and 








that, if accomplished, it would lead to a state of things 
dangerous in The extreme to the adjacent States and the 
Union itself. Seeing this, the Government has been com- 
pelled, by the necessity of the case and a regard to itscon- 
stitutional obligations, to take the step it has, as the only 
certain and effectual means of preventing it.” 


_ That was the doctrine advanced by Mr. Calhoun 
in his letter to Mr. Green, and the same doctrine 
was insisted on in his letter to Mr. Pakenham, the 
British Minister, which I will not trouble the Sen- 
ate with reading, The letter is dated the 18th of 
April, 1844, and declares, in effect, that measures 
must be taken to prevent abolition in Texas, to 
guard against the injurious effect on us. It was the 
avowal of these sentiments by the General Govern- 
ment, thus boldly and unblushingly made, and_ the 
declaration of Mr. Calhoun that unless those efforts 
should succeed jt would involve the whole country, 
and not the slaveholding States alone, in great ca- 
lamity, that awakened and aroused the public senti- 
ment at the North, They saw then the revolution 
about to be effected in the Government, and that, 
instead of quietly employing ourselves at home, we 
were seeking to strengthen our hands by the incor- 
poration of foreign nations in this Union to sustain 
the institution of slavery. 5. 

Now, in connection with this subject of the an- 
nexation of Texas, I come to the recent speech of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Menen and 
I regret as much as any man being compelled to 
differ from the honorable Senator. But I have this 
consolation, that if I differ from the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts in 1850, I agree with him 
In 1848. In a speech made by him in the Senate in 
1848, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
used this language : 

“My oppecition to the increase of slavery in this coun- 
try, or to the increase of slave representation in Congress, 
is general and universal. It has no reference tothe lines of 
latitude or points of the compass. I shall oppose all such 
extension and all such increase, in all places, at all times, 
under all circumstances, even against all inducements, 
ppm all supposed limitation of ereat interests, against 

1 combinations, against all compromises.””—Mr. Webster 
in the Senate, August 10, 1848.” 


I agree with that sentiment of his, however I may 
differ from some later things which he has said. I 
want now to call the attention of the Senate to 
some other remarks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, made upon this subject in the Senate of the 
United States : 

“Mr. President, there is no citizen of this country who 
is more kindly disposed toward the people of Texas than 
myself, from the time they achieved, in sc extraordinary a 
manner, their independence from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. I have shown, I hope, in another place, and shall 
show in all situations and under all circumstances, a just 
and proper regard for the people of that country ; but 
with respect to its annexation to this Union, it is well 
known that from the first announcement of any such idea, 
I have felt it my duty steadily, uniformly, and zealously to 
oppose it. I have expressed opinions and urged arguments 
against it everywhere and on all occasions in which the 
subject came under consideration, and could not now, if I 
were to go over the whole topic again, adduce any new 
views or support old views, as far as I am aware, by any 
new arguments or illustrations. My efforts have been con- 
stant and unwavering, but, like those of others, they have 
failed of success. I will, therefore, in a very few words, 
acting under the unanimous resolution and instructions of 
both branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, as well 
as in conformity tomy own settled judgment and full con- 
viction, recapitulate before the Senate and before the coun- 
try the objections which have prevailed, and which al- 
ways will prevail with me, against this measure of annex- 
ation. . , if 

**In the third place, sir, 1 have to say, that while I hold, 
with as much integrity, I trust, and faithfulness as any cit- 
izen of this omeey, to all the original arrangements and 
compromisesin which the Constitution under which we 
now live was adopted, I never could and never can per- 
suade myself to be in favor of the admission of other States 
into the Union as slave States, with the inequalities which 
were allowed and accorded to the slaveholding States then 
in exis'ence by the Constitution. I do not think that the 
free States ever expected or could expect, that they would 
be called on to admit further slave States, having the ad- 
vantages, the unequal advantages arising to them from the 
mode vf apportioning representation under the existing 
Constitution. 

“Sir, I have never made an effort, and never propose to 
make an effort; I have never countenanced an effort, and 
never mean to countenance an effort, to disturb the ar- 
rangements, as originally made, by which the various 
States came into the Union; but I cannot avoid consider- 
ing it quite a different question when a proposition is 
made to admit new States, and that they be allowed to 
come in with the same advantages and inequalities which 
existed in regard to the old. 

* Now, sir, as I have said, in all this I acted under reso- 
lutions of the State of Massachusetts—certainly concurring 
with my own judgment—so often repeated and reaffirmed 
by the unanimous consent of all men of all parties, that I 
could not well ge through the series, affirming not only the 
impolicy, but the wnconstitutionality of such annexation. * 

** Besides, experience shows us that things of this sort 
may be sprung upon Congress or the people. It was so in 
the case of Texas. It wasso inthetwenty-eighth Congress. 
The members of that Congress were not chesen to decide 
the question of annexation or no annexation. They came 
in on other grounds, political and party, and were support- 
ed for reasons not connected with this question. What 
then?) The Administration sprung upon them the ques- 
tion of annexation. It obtained a snap judgment upon it, 
and carried the measure of annexation. * * * ” 
think I see a course adopted which is likely to turn the 
Constitution of the land into a deformed monster—into a 
curse, rather than a blessing ; in fact, a frame of unequal 
Government; not founded on popular representation, not 
founded on equality, but on the grossest inequality ; and 
1 think it will go on, or that there is danger that it will go 
on, until this Union shall fall to pieces. 

“1 resist it—to-day and always! Whoever falters, or 
whoever flies, I continue the contest. I know, sir, that all 
the portents are discouraging. Would to God’I could 
auspicate good influences. Would to God that those who 
think with me, and myself, could hope for stronger support. 
Would that we could stand where we desire to stand, I 
see the signs are sinister. But with few or alone my posi- 
tion is fixed. If there were time, 1 would gladly awaken 
the country. I believe the country might be awakened; 
but it may begoo late. But, supported or unsupported, by 
the blessing of God I shall do my duty. I see well enough 
all the adverse indications. But lam sustained by a deep 
and conscie sense of duty. And while supported by 
that feeling, and while such great interests are at stake, I 
defy auguries, and ask no omen but my country’s cause.” 


There, sir, is where the Senator from Massachu- 
setts placed himself in 1848; the measured@s uncon- 
stitutional, and it is a snap judgment, Now, I ask, 
can any man be bound by a snap judgment uncon- 
stitutionally obtained ? And yet, sir, ia answer to 
the question I proposed to him a few days ago, if he 
thinks that this joint resolution adopted by a major- 
ity of the two Houses of Congress imposed a con- 
tract upon us which was Binding, he said that he 
does, and that we are bound in good faith to carry 
it out, and to admit four new slave States out of 
that territory by the force of the obligation imposed 
on us by those who passed the resolutions. I have 
nothing to say as to how that question will be met 
when it comes, and it is not very probable that I 
shall be in any public position to meet it when it 
does come up; but I undertake to say, for the pres- 
ent and hereafter, these resolutions impose no obli- 
gations on me whatever. I trust I shall always be 
ready to do justice to Texas, but nq consideration 
_of justice or anything else is imposed upon me 

by any obligation growing out of those resolutions. 

It is true that by the Constitution Congress has 
the right to admit a State, but, because it can do 
that, it has no right to connect with that act a 
treaty with a foreign nation, out of which any obli- 
gation whatever can rest on this Government. Itis 
claimed that Congress made a compact with Texas— 
it is put on that ground—and my answer to it is, 
that Texas and everybody else knew that Congress, 
when it undertook to make that compact, did what 
it had no power to do, and what it was expressly 
prohibited from doing. Did not the Prevident and 
Secretary of State send the matter to the treaty- 
making power ; and when it failed, did not the Pres- 
ident and those who had the matter at heart, set 
aside the tribunal to which in the first instance they 
resorted, and then appeal to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, as I conceive, in derogation of the rights of 
the Senate, and in violation of its constitutional 
privileges? ‘There is no obligation binding on my 
conscience growing out of such an act. I trust I 
feel as strongly as any Senator here the weight of 
every obligation which is imposed on an honorable 
or an honest man, but I do not consider that this 
subject addresses itself to me in any such capacity. 

Well, sir, there are some curious coincidences 
in relation to to this Texas annexation. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, in that very patriotic 
speech for which he has been so much Yauded that 
I cannot in anything in what I may say add to 
those laudations, and therefore will not attempt it— 
thie Senator undertakes to charge on the Democ- 
racy of the North that they were governed by the 
purpose, in their support of the annexation of Texas, 
avowed by the Administration seeking it—and that 
was the desire to extend slavery. But the — 
from Illinois [Mr. -eipeone | says that it is Not so, 
and he shows us the record as exhibiting the fact 
that every Northern man in Congress who spoke on 
the subject cast from him the propositfon of the Ad- 
ministration, and took another broad, comprehen- 
sive, liberal, enlightened, patristic, and Christian 
view of it, and supported it solely on these consid- 
erations. Well, sir, there have been some remark- 
able and most astonishing coincidences, and this 
surely is one of them. I remember reading in the 
Pickwick Papers of-enothor equally remarkable one. 
Young Weller was relating the circumstance of his 
father being once engaged to take some voters in 
his coach to an election poll. While thus engaged, 
the committee on the other side met him cal ian 
gested to him that there was a dangerous place on 
the road, where the coach must certainly upset, at 
the same time insinuating a £20 note in his hand. 
And, said the son, in telling of the circumstance, 
one of the most extraordinary circumstances was, 
that when father got to the place, the coach actually 
upset, and the voters were all thrown into the ditch, 
and did not get to the polls to vote. Well, sir, it 
seems that in this transaction in regard to Texas 
there is a coincidence equally astonishing. The 
moment the Senator from South Carolina perceived 
the necessity of the annexation of Texas for the 
purpose of sustaining, strengthening, perpetuating, 
and rendering eternal the institution of human sla- 
very, that moment the Northern Democracy, before 
Opposed to it, opened theireyes, and saw it asa great 
and glorious national measure. Just at that mo- 
ment did they see all this, and supported the meas- 
ure, not for he reasons assigned by the Administra- 
tion, but for other reasons of a very different char- 
acter. This, in my judgment, is certainly one of 
the most remarkable and astonishing coincidences 
on record. 

There is another, equally astonishing, on this side 
of the chamber, exhibited in the course of the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts, who filed a ca- 
veat against anybody taking a patent out for the use 
of his thunder, and who avowed his determination 
to defend it at all times and on all occasions. At 
the very time this thunder becomes a little annoying 
in some quarters, and threatens. to embarrass the 
Administration, the, Senator discovers ail at once 
that the laws of God take care of the Proviso, and 
that it wants nothing at our hands. Where were 
these laws of God when the Oregon bill was under 
consideration’? Were not those laws in as full op- 
eration in 1848 as they are in 1850? Does not the 
law of God take care of the Proviso up to 49 degrees, 
as well as below 36 degrees 30 minutes? Or, sir, 
are the laws of God and the institutions of piety 
more potent under the present Administration 

they were under t t? Then it was abso- 
lutely necessary to insert the Proviso into the Oregon 
bill; but now, that a new Administration has come 
in, and this thunder is very annoying and disturbing 
to them, all at once it is discovered there is no 
sort of necessity for having any thunder at all, and 
yr gen eens t the la 
: says he wouldno ws 
of God. What would he do, then? Woul he enact 





Brice radiation and condemnation of the laws 


Allthe laws we pass must be either in ac- 





cordance with or , Mme the Divine will. Have 
they not laws in Massachusetts against murder, 
stealing, and perjury ? and, if so, what are they but 
the re-euactment of the laws of God? Yet the Sen- 
ator declares he would not re-enact the laws of God. 
Well, sir, I would. And when he tells me that the 
law of God is against slavery, it isa most potent 
argument to my mind why we should incorporate it 
with any Territorial bill, and against leaving it out. 

Well, sir, I will draw these remarks which I am 
making toa close. I will pass to another subject, 

bill for the surrender of fugitive slaves. That is 
equa non. We must have a bill to carry out 
se provisions. Great fault has been found with 
the remark of the honorable Senator from New 
York, [Mr. eee) that the obligations which we 
owe to the Creator of all the earth are greater than 
those we owe to the Constitution. I do not stand 
up to take care of or defend the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New York, because he can do it better 
than I can do it. 

But, however strong the Senator from New York 
may have made his position, however he may have 
said that the Constitution should be set aside when 
the laws of God contravene, he fell very far short of 
the position assumed by high authority laid down 
on this subject about the the year 1835. 

I will now read an extract hows a letter written by 
Amos Kendall, then Postmaster General, to the 
postmaster of Charleston, in reference to the open- 
ing of packages in the mail. He says: 


“The Postmaster General has no legal authority to ex- 
clude newspapers from the mail, nor prohibit their carriage 
or delivery, but I am not prepared to direct you to forward 
or deliver the papers of which you speak. By no act or 
direction of mine, official or private, could I be induced to 
aid knowingly in giving circulation to papers of that de- 
scription, directly or indirectly. We owe obligation to the 
laws, but a higher one to the communities in. which we live ; 
and if the former be perverted to destroy the latter, it is pa- 
triotism to disregard them.” 


Now, sir, where is the fanaticism of the Senator 
from New York? Why, it does not come upto the 
A B C of this fanaticism; and this was doctrine 
promulgated by the Administration, by its official 
organ in 1835—that we owed obedience to the laws 
under which we lived, but that we owed a higher 
obligation to any mob in the Union who chose to 
disregard them. Now, I do not stand here to defend 
or explain anything the Senator from New York 
may have said; but let it be as fanatical as it may 
be, it is milk and water in comparison with what 
was promulgated by the United States Postmaster 
General to his subordinates in 1835, that the obliga- 
tions of the Constitution might be sét at naught by 
an officer of the Government, when he supposed that 
the interests of the community in which he lived re- 
quired it. What is the doctrine here maintained? I 
want to know. Is the Senate ready to answer that 
question which was propounded more than 1800 
years ago by the apostle, when he asked, ‘‘ whether 
it be right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.” Has it been set- 
tled, then, that this doctrine implied by the inter- 
rogatory proposed by the apostle, viz: the unquali- 
fied supremacy of God’s law, is to be set at naught, 
to be derided, to be treated contemptuously, to be 
trodden under foot by every man? Is asense of re- 
ligious obligation to be scorned as unworthy of a 
ose in this republican assembly? I do not know 
10w far such doctrines may go, but I will say that 
while I am disposed to yield all obedience to the con- 
stitutional laws under which we live, I will stop a 
great deal short of the mark laid down,by the hon- 
orable Senator from North Carolina yesterday. He 
says—if judgment is obtained by fraud or violence, 
it is the duty of the citizen, not to arrest that judg- 
ment, but to see it carried out.” 

I have stated on another occasion what are my 
objections to the bill before the Senate. They are, 
that while it recognises slavery, it recognises nothing 
else but slavery. This bill is not framed with refer- 
ence to negroes; it is framed with reference to any- 
body and everybody, and proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the man who is seized in a free State is of 
course a slave. Now, the presumption of the law 
in the State where I live, whens no slavery is recog- 
nised by law, is, that every man there is a freeman, 
both in the technical and political sense of the word. 
But this bill, with the amendment attached to it 
with its affidavits taken a thousand milesoff, behin 
his back, supposes that the man seized js a slave; 
and its passes over and entirely forgets one provis- 
ion of the Constitution, which is, that no person shall 
be seized without due process of law. But gentle- 
men argue as if the person seized must of necessity 
be a slave, and the bill supposes and recognises him 
asaslave. Then we are told it will be impossible to 
carry out the provisions of the Constitution unless 
some bill of this sort is passed. Let us suppose an 
individual livingin New Hampshire from his birth 
is seized as a slave: the thing has occurred of the 
seizure of an individual not many years ago, who 
drew every breath he ever drew in New Hampshire. 
It was a rare occurrence, and I remember it was so 
rare that, when the prosecuting authorities undertook 
to proceed against those who had seized this individ- 
ual, no staiute against kidnapping could be found, 
and they were indicted at common law; since that 
time, a statute has been enacted. Now, suppose an 
individual of that character is seized there—an indi- 
vidual who has been born, nurtured, and brought up 
there, owing allegiance and being entitled to protec- 
tion there. Youcome upon him with an affidavit 
taken a thousand miles off, and you seize him. 
Where is that man’s right? Where is the trial by 
jury? Where is the habeas corpus? Where is the 
protection which the Constitution guaranties to the 
meanest citizen living under the law? Why, sir, it 
is trampled in the dust by this bill; he is carried be- 
fore a tribunal by one of the officers of the Govern- 
ment, without the right of a supervisory examination 
of a Judge of the United States Court within the 
district ; without any of the privileges belonging to 
a freeman, he is seized and hurried off; and,although 
it may appear upon the face of ita mere prima facia 
examination, it is to all intents and purposes a final 
and conclusive judgment, because the oflcer gives 
to the claimant a certificate, and he hurries him off; 
and when he gets to the great slave mart of Chris- 
tendom, the city of Washington, he may sell him or 
send him wherever he pleases. Now, I am free to 
say, once for all, much as I love the Union, much as 
I reverence its institutions, fond as are my memories 
which cling around its early histories, I would sac- 
rifice them all to-day before I would consent that the 
citizens of my native State should at one blow be 
stripped of every right that is dear to them, and for 
which their fathers bled and died. 

Now, sir, if that is to be tre price of the preserva- 
tion of the Union, I say, ‘‘c me disunion, and come 
to-day ;” if you can only put ‘hase peace with us by 
compelling us to surrender everything which exalts 
us above your slaves, let disunion come; I think the 
people of the free States will be ready for it. I am 
utterly astonished to hear a proposition of this sort 
made in the American Senate. The bili proceeds 
entirely on the assumption that there are no rightSin 
the Constitution, except the rights of slavery, and 
there is not a single word or letter in the proposition 
I have read, and I have read it very carefully, that is 
found to rd and protect with any efficient legis- 
lation the’rights of a man or achildthat may be 
wrongfully seized. Why not frame a bill that se- 
cures the rights both of the slaveholder and freeman? 
Why is there not some penalty imposed upon those 
persons who, upon some pretence or color of right, 
undertake, unlawfully, to seize an individual? Does 
not the same obligation rest upon us to deliver up all 
your property, even a horse, if it should escape? 
Are not the free States under every obligation which 
an honest man would be under? Are they not 
bound, as honest men, to deliver up that property ? 

Every citizen has a right to sue in the courts of 
his own State for the recovery of his property, and 
the Constitution of the United States provides that 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” There are courts, and a law of civilized 
society; a law which compels us to deliver up all 
the property of any citizen which may be found in 
our State. In New Hampshire, you cannot come 
and take a horse without a trial by jury, nor any 
other property, amounting in value to —s if any 
individual contests it. But you come and take, not 
the horse, but the rider; not the accident, but the 
man; not a cow, butachild. Then the safeguards 
which the Constitution throws around property are 
stronger than for the man, and there is no help for 
him. But let me not be misunderstood ; nor fet it 
be said that I was ready to dissolve the Union. I 
said no such thing; and the ingenuity of no man is 
competent to torture what I said into such a mean- 
ing. I said, sooner than surrender those rights for 
which the battles of the Revolution were fought, [ 
would let the Union go ; for the Union was formed 
to secure the blessings of liberty, as our fathers have 
said; but when it is used to secure the curses of 
slavery, then, I say, it should godown. I cannot 
suppose a bill of this character can possibly pass, 
unless it is made effectual to prevent abuses of this 
sort. 

We are accused of having other purposes in this 
matter, and intending to irritate, wound, and insult 
the feelings of Southern gentlemen; but I ask you, 
if we have ever said anything on this subject that 
begins to come up to the declarations which have 
been taught us by the founders of the Republic in the 
slave States. I will not read them, but if I should 
be so foolish as to write out this speech, I may tran- 
scribe some of these declarations, made by the hon- 
orable William Pinkney, of Maryland, on this sub- 
ject. Sir, everything which the Abolitionists now 
say is tame, insipid, and heartless, compared with 
the denunciations made by him in the Legislature of 
Maryland, in 1789. 


“Extracts from a speech of Wm. Pinkney, delivered in the 


Maryland Legislature, July 1789, on a bill for the relief 
of oppressed slaves. 


“ The generous mind that has adequate ideas of the in- 
herent tne of mankind, and knows the value of them, 
must feel its indignation rise against the shameful traffic, 
that introdnces slavery into a country which seems to have 
been designed by Providence as an asylum for those whom 
the arm of power has persecuted, and not as the nursery 
for wretches stripped of every privilege which Heaven in- 
tended for its rational creatures, and reduced to a level 
with—nay, become themselves—tTHE MERE GOODS AND 
CHATTELS OF THEIR MAST=2R8. 

“ Sir, by the eternal principles of natural justice, No MAs- 
TER IN THE STATE AAS A RIGHT TO HOLL HIS SLAVE IN 
BONDAGE FOR A siNGLE HOUR; but the law of the land, 
which (however oppressive and unjust, however inconsist- 
ent with the on ground-work of the late revolution and 
our present frame of Government) we cannot, in prudence 
or from a regard to individual rights, abolish, has author- 
ized a slavery as base, or perhaps worse, than the most ab- 
solute unconditional servitude that ever England knew in 
the early ages of its empire, under the tyrannical policy of 
the Danes, the feudal tenures of the Saxons, or the ure 
villanage ofthe Normans. * * * Gir, the natural char. 
acter of Maryland is sufficiently sullied and dishonored by 
barely tolerating slavery ; but when it is found that your 
laws give every possible ement to its continuance 
to the latest generations, and are ingenious to prevent even 
its slow and gradual decline, how is the evil of the impor- 
tation deepened? It may even be thought that our 

lorious s le for liberty diti not originate in principle, 

ut took its rise from popu caprice, the mee of faction, 
or the intemperance o ° Sedans Sir, let gentlemen 
put it to themselves, that, after Providence has crowned 
aad led unou tolamsueeinase neveate cient ob eoneere, 
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and in defiance of obstacles ercetiing tex each 
other, we sheuld not so soon t the princi ‘upon 
which we fled to and lose all sense of that interposi- 
tion ot Heaven by alone we could haye been saved 
from the gra pera —, We may talk of liberty 
in our councils, y that we feel a reverence 
for her dictates ; we may declaim, with all the vehemence 
of animated rhetoric, against oppression, and flatter our- 
eet nay arse cle Bim , #0 as we 
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of Heaven, ‘with what face can we call ourselves the friends 
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of equal freedom and the inherent rights of our species 
when we wantonly pass laws inimical to each; when we 
reject every opportunity of destroying, by silent impercep- 
tible degrees, the horrid fabric of inpIvipvaL BONDAGE, 
reared by the mercenary hands of those from whom the 
sacred flame of liberty received no devotion ? 

* Sir, it is pitiable to reflect to what wild inconsistencies, 
to'what opposite extremes we are hurried by the frailty of 
our nature. Long have I been convinced that no generous 
sentiment of which the human heart is capable, no elevated 
passion of the soul that dignifies mankind, can obtain a 
uniform and perfect dominion: to-day we may be aroused 
as one man, by a wonderful and unaccountable sympathy, 
against the lawless invader of the rights of his fellow crea- 
tures ; to-morrow we may be guilty of some 5 hig 
which we reprobated and resisted in others. Is it, Mr. 
Speaker, because the complexion of these devoted victims 
is not quite so delicate as ours? Is it because their untu- 
tored minds (humbled and debased by the hereditary yoke) 
appear less active and capacious than our own? or is it 
because we have been so habituated to their situation as to 
become callous to the horrors of it, that we are determined, 
whether politic or not, to keep them till time shall be no 
more on a level with the brutes? *For NOTHING,’ says 
Montesquieu, ‘SO MUCH ASSIMILATES A MAN TO A BRUTE 
AS LIVING AMONG FREEMEN HIMSELF A SLAVE.’ 

“CALL NOT MARYLAND A LAND OF LIBRRTY; do not pre- 
tend that she has chosen this country as an asylum; that 
she has erected her temple and consecrated her shrine, 
when here also her unhallowed enemy holds his hellish pan- 
demonium, and our rulers offer sacrifices at his polluted 
altars. The lily andthe bramble may grow in social prox- 
imity, BUT LIBERTY AND SLAVERY DELIGHT IN SEPARATION. 
* * | would as soon believe the incoherent tale of a school- 
boy, who should teli me that he had been frightened by a 
ghost as that the grunt of manumission ought in any degree 
to alarm us. Are we apprehensive that these men will be- 
come more dangerous by becoming rrEEMEN? Are we 
alarmed lest, by being admitted tothe enjoyment of civil 
rights, they will be inspired with a deadly ennity 
against the rights of others? Strange, unaccountable par- 
adox! How much more rational would it be to argue Miat 
the natural enemy of the privileges of a freeman is he who 
is robbed of them himself! In him the foul fiend of jeal- 
_ousy converts the sense of his own debasement into a ran- 
corous hatred for the more auspicious fate of others, while 
from him whom you have raised from the degrading situ- 
ation of a slave, whom you have restored to that rank in 
the order of the universe which the malignity of his fortune 
prevented him from obtaining before, from such 2 man 
(unless his soul be ten thousand times blacker than his 
complexion) you may reasonably hope for all the happy 
effects of the warmest gratitude and love. 

“* Sir, let us not limit our views to the short period of a 
life in being; let us extend them along the continuous line 
of endless generations yet tocome. How will the millions 
that now teem in the womb of futurity, and whom your 
present laws would doom to the CURSE OF PERPETUAL BOND- 
AGE, feel the inspiration of gratitude to those whose sacred 
love of liberty shail have opened the door to their admis- 
sion within the pale of freedom? Dishonorable to the 
species is the idea that they would ever prove injurious to 
our interests; released from the shackles of slavery, by the 
justice of Government and the bounty of individuals, the 
want of fidelity and attachment would be next to impog- 
sible, 

“It is for usto reflect that whatever the complexion, 
however ignoble the ancestry or uncultivated the mind, ong 
UNIVERSAL FATHER GAVE BEING TO THEM AND US; AND 
WITH THAT BEING CONFERRED THE INALIENABLE RIGHTS 
OF THE SPECIES.” 


Extracts from a speech delivered in the Maryland Legis- 
lature, November, 1789. 

‘The door to freedom is fenced about with such barba- 
rous caution that a stranger would be naturally led to be- 
lieve that our statesmen considered the existence of its 
opposite among us as the sine gua non of our prosperity ; 
or, at least, that they regarded it as an act of the most afro- 
cious criminality to raise an humble bondman from the 
dust, and place him on the stage of life on alevel with their 
citizens. " 

“ Mr. Speaker, iniquitous and most dishonorable to Mary- 
land is that dreary systemof partial bondage, which their 
laws have hitherto supported with a solicitude worthy ofa 
better object, and her citizens by their practice counte- 
nanced. 

“Founded in a disgraceful traffic, to which the parent 
country lent her fostering aid, from motives of interest, but 
which even she would have disdained to encourage, had 
England been the destined mart of sucH INHUMAN MER- 
CHANDISE, its continuance is as shameful as its origin. 

* Eternal infamy await the abandoned miscreants, whose 
selfish souls could ever prompt them torod unhappy Africa 
of her sons, and freight them hither by thousands, to poison 
the fair Eden of liberty with the rank weed of individual 
bondage! Nor is it more to the credit of our ancestors that 
they did not command those savage spoilers to bear their 
hateful cargo to another shore, where the shrine of freedom 
knew no votaries, and every purchaser would at once be 
both a master and a slave. 

“In the dawn of time, Mr. Speaker, wl en the rough feel- 
ings of barbarism had not experienced the softening touches 
of refinement, snch an unprincipled prostration of the in- 
herent rights of human nature would have needed the gloss 
of an apology ; but, tothe everlasting reproach of Maryland, 
be it said, that when her citizens rivalled the nation from 
whence they emigrated in the knowledge of moral princi- 
ples, and an enthusiasm in the cause of general freedom, they 
STOOPED TO BECOME THE PURCHASERS OF THEIR FELLOW- 
CREATURES, and to introduce an hereditary bondage into 
the bosom of their country, which should widen with every 
successive generation. ‘ 

“For my own part,I would willingly draw the veil of ob- 
livion over this disgusting scene of iniquity, but that the 

resent abject state of those who are descended from these 

idnapped sufferers perpetually brings it forward to the 
memory. 

“ But wherefore should we confine the edge of censure 
to our ancestors, or those from whom they purchased? 
ARE NOT WE EQUALLY GUILTY? They strewed around the 
seeds of slavery, WE CHERISH AND SUSTAIN THE GROWTH. 
They introduced the system, WE ENLARGE, INVIGORATE, AND 
CONFIRM IT. 

‘For shame, sir; let us throw off the mask ; it is a cob- 
web one at best, and the world will see through it. J¢ will 
not do, thus to talk like philosophers, and act like unrelent- 
ing tyrants ; to be perpetually sermonizing it, with liberty 
Jor our tert, AND ACTUAL OPPRESSION for our commentary. 

“Survey the countries, sir, where the hand of freedom 
conducts the ploughshare,and compare their produce with 
yours. Your granaries, in this view, appear like the store- 
houses of emmets, though not supplied with equal industry, 
To trace the cause of this disparity between the fruits of a 
freeman’s voluntary labors, animated by the hope of profit, 
and the slow-paced efforts of a slave, who acts from com- 
pulsion only, who has no incitement to exertion but fear, 
no prospect of remuneration to encourage, would be insult- 
ing the understanding. The cause and the effect are too 
obvious to escape observation. u i 2 ‘! 4 
THE EXTENSION OF CIVIL SLAVERY OUGHT TO ALARM Us. 
In truth, we are the only nation upon earth that ever con- 





sidered ‘manumission’ as a ground of apprehension, or 
the ‘ extension of slavery’ a political desideratum.”’ 

That was said in 1798. 

I will say, with regard to the subject which was 
up a few moments since, whenever a bill can be 
framed honestly to carry out the obligations of the 
Constitution, and carefully guarding against abuses, 
1 will consent to carry out all these obligations in 
good faith ; but good faith does not require that the 
rights of the States shall be perverted to enable per- 
sons to carry into effect the purpose of recapturing 
fugitive slaves. It should be remembered that where 
the interests of freedom and slavery are in contact, 
the interests of liberty should be preserved, protected, 
and guarded ; and it is the duty of the Senate and 
of the National Legislature to protect and guard 
those rights of freedom. 

Now, sir, with a single word about this general 
question, I leave the subject. My purpose and aim 
have been, not to throw any apple of discord into the 
Senate, or to excite any angry feelings; but when an 
attempt was made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to give, with all the authority attached to his 
great name and reputation, an historical account of 


I leave the country to judge who it is that usurps 
power, and who it is that keeps up agitation-— 
whether it is the men of the North ag of the South 
who are to blame for the present state of excitement 
in the country. As regards the threats of secession 
made by the Senator from South Carolina, apparent- 
ly regarding that as being the only remedy for the 
evils under which the Southis now suffering. I have 
only to say, that of the propriety of the measure it 
is for them to judge, and for them to decide in view 
of the measure and its consequences. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that that is not the end 
nor the purpose at which I aim, and at which 
as far as I know, those with whom I act aim, 
We desire action, not ont of the Constitution 
or against the Constitution, but in and under it. 
We desire to see that Constitution carried out 
as intended by its framers, and to see it administered 
in the spirit in which it was formed. And, sir, we 
desire to see, also, the abolition of slavery eflected 
throughout the world. I will not undertake to say 
how it is to be done; but no action of this Govern- 
ment is desired to effect it. We do not expect that 
public or political measures are to effect it ; but by 
appealing to the hearts and consciences of men, by 
bringing home the principles of Christianity and the 
appeals of humanity to those who have the power 
to influence the men around them, and who have 
hearts to feel, we trust they will be induced to rem- 
edy or remove the evils under which the country, 
in this connection, labors. This is what we desire, 
and aim at; and firmly believing in the providen- 


ces of God, we trust the day will yet dawn upon 
this country when the word slavery shall be a word 
without a meaning; and when those whose efforts 
are for universal freedom shall have, as their fathers 
had in the days of the Revolution, the carnest, 
hearty sympathies of those who live in the slave- 


holding States; and when every section of the 
Union will join hands with the other in spreading 
abroad the principles of humanity, philosophy, and 
of Christianity, which shall elevate every son and 
daughter of the human race to that liberty for which 
they were created, and for which they were destined 
by God. , 


That happy period, sir, will yet dawn upon the 
destinies of this nation; and then shall the united 
and universal shout of a regenerated people go up in 
one strong swelling chorus to the throne of the Most 
High, unmingled with the groans or prayers of the 
victims of oppression, living under any human form 


of government. These opfinions, sir, we entertain, 
and these hopes we cherish, and we do not fear to 
avow them here now, always, and forever. We ask 
not the aid of tiis Government to bring it about; for 
we know that under the Constitution you have no 
power to move in the work, and therefore any such 
appeal of ours would be ill-timed. What we have a 
right to ask, and do ask, in the name of justice, of 
humanity, and of liberty, is that you place not this 
Government in the way—that you do not by any 
action of yours interpose to extend the boundaries 


of slavery, or retard the progress of human freedom 
and improvement. Sir, this great cause must pros 
per, and it is of little consequence to the cause 
whether this Government is found for it or against 


it; butit is of great moment to the Government, lest, 
unhappily, in this great controversy, it be found 
fighting against God. 


CHARGE OF MUTILATION OF THE JOURNAL, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, Marcu 26, 1850. 

The Journal of yesterday having been read— 
Mr. Haymond asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to offer a resolution. 
Mr. Inge called for the regular prder of busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Preston King offered the following resolu- 
tion, it being a privileged motion: 
Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state‘of the Union on 
the bill to admit the State of California into the 
Union, printed by order of the House, and now 
under consideration in said Committee, shall cease 
at — o’clock on ———, (if the Committee shall 
not sooner come to a conclusion upon the same;} 
and the Committee shall then proceed to vote on 
such amendments as may be pending or offered to 
the same, and shall then report it to the House, 
with such amendments as may have been agreed 
to by the Committee. 
The Speaker stated that the resolution, in the 
form in which it was offered, was not in order as 
a privileged question. A resolution to close de- 
bate on the message of the President, transmit- 
ting the Constitution of California, would be in 
order, but a resolution to stop debate on the bill 
t6 admit California as a State into the Union was 
not in order, because that bill had originated in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and therefore the House had no cogni 
zance of it. Any matter referred to the Commit 
tee by the House, the House had cognizance of 
but the House had never referred this bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and therefore had no cognizance of it. 
Mr. Preston King was stating his object in 
moving the resolution, which was to get the mes- 
sage and bill in the House for the purpose of ob- 
taining a direct vote on it by yeas and nays, with- 
out connection with other matters; when 
The Speaker reminded the gentleman that de 
bate was not in order. 
After a conversation between Mr. King and 
the Speaker, 
Mr. P. King stated that if debate was not in 
order on the resolution, he would raise a question 
of privilege. He charged that the question of 
order now made by the Speaker was an after- 
thought and an artifice to accomplish a purpose. 
On the 13th instant he had presented a resolu- 
tion similar to this. His object.was to bring the 
House to a direct vote. He charged that the 
Journal of Monday, the 13th instant, had been 
mutilated. He was further stating his object in 
offering his resolution of the 13th instant, when 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, rose to a question of 
order : that the gentleman from New York must 
state his question of privilege, debate being out 
of order. 
Mr. King stated that his privileged question 
was, that the Journal had been mutilated; and 
that he was informed that the mutilation had 





the manner in which this subject had arisen and 
had been treated, and when 1 saw in that historical 
account great injustice had been done, as I thought, 
I considered that a sense of duty required me, ac- 
cording to the measure of my feeble abilities, to cor- 
rect it, and attempt to doit justice. I have no pur- 

ose and no desire to say or do anything that may 

é exciting, or wound the feelings of anybody. The 
honorable Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Bap- 
GER,] in his appeal to the Senate, puts the question 
to us, if we are willing to go on with a measure 
which the people of the Southern States must con- 
sider as a great_wrong and aninsult to their feelings ? 
I will tell you where I think this excitement grows 
from and springs from. I believe it grows from the 
very building in which we stand; and that the peo- 
ple of the South never suspected that they were be- 
ing wronged and insulted, till they were told so from 
the city of Washingion. I believe that disturbing 
matter goes out in speeches made in this Hall, and 
in the other end of the Capitol. 

I believe that no possible ingenuity, no course of 
reasoning, could have induced the Legislatures of 
the Southern States to think that a simple perse- 
verance in a course of legislation, commencing with 
the Constitution, and older than the Constitution it- 
self, is insulting and wrong, unless it had been in- 
mga circulated and sent out in speeches made 

ere. 

Now, sir, an appeal is made to gentlemen of the 
North, to come forward and save this Union. I make 
an appeal to gentlemen of the South, and I ask them to 
cease from representing the North as oppressive; I 
ask them to cease from representing that there is a de- 
sign, or a purpose, or a wish to do wrong or injustice 
to any porfion of this Confederacy; I ask them to 
cease, from this day henceforth and forever, from rep- 
resenting that the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, 
and applying it to the Territories of the United States 
in the bills organizing Territorial Governments, is 
anything but a bill that coincides with the Constitu- 
tion, and runs with it to the present time; I ask 
them to go homeand tell their constituents that this 
bill is the same which was applied by the old Con- 
tinenta!l Confederacy to every inch of territory which 
we then owned, and that there has never been a Ter- 
ritorial bill different from this, down to the organiza- 
tion of the Oregon Territory, in which the right and 
the power of Congress to legislate upon this very 
subject of slavery has not been introduced and acted 
upon undisputed. Now, if gentlemen from the 
Southern States will do this, if they will put the his- 
tory of Government right before their own constitu- 
ency upon this subject, they will:do more to allay 
the agitation there than the whole North can possi- 
bly do. What is asked of the North? They are 
asked not only to abandon the policy under which 
the Constitution was framed, but the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, speaking for the South 
upon this subject, comes forward, and not only 
wants us to abandon it—to abandon all that we have 
done under the Constitution—but to give up the 
Constitution itself. That is what we are very mod- 
estly asked todo. He says: “ Isit not then certain, 
that if something decisive is not now done to arrest 
it, the South will have to choose between abolition 
and secession?” Whatis to be done? The honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina requires the inser- 
tion of a provision in the Constitution which will 
restore to the South the power which she possessed 
to protect herself. This, sir, is the very modest con- 
cession we are called upon to make; we are not only 
to give up the whole policy of legislation under which 
we have lived for sixty years, but we are to give up 
the Constitution itself, and insert a provision that 
shall forever maintain the equilibrium intended to 
be established. Sir, ingenuity is at fault when it 
comes to speculate upon the character of this pro- 
posed amendment. ‘ ae 

Well, what is that amendment to be? Shall it be 
tag that the North shall not be populated re 
aster than the South? Or shall it provide that the 
voice of the slaveholding States, few as a ata 
be, shall always be equal to that of the yon ave- 
holding States, however numerous = ec 
much exceeding them in population ? 8 en r 
did not see fit to explain the nature “as . amen * 
ment he proposed, but simply announce there ee 
be some amendment made, without telling us what 
it was, as the price of the peace we are seeking. I 
look, then, upon it as a dissolution, so far as the set- 
tled opinions of that Senator are concerned, and that 
the time for which some of the sister States of South 
Carolina were not quite prepared fifteen years ago, 
has now come, and unless this inaportant constitu- 
tional amendment is made by way of equilibrium, 
the South are prepared for secession, and that seces- 
sion they will take, because he says they will be 
forced to choose between abolition and secession ; 
and, indeed, as things are nOw moving, he thinks 
they will not be required to secede, Agitation, if not 
ceased, will do the work for them, 


been done by the Speaker. 

The Speaker inquired the gentleman’s author- 
ity. 

_~ King stated that he had been so informed 
by the assistant clerk. 

The Speaker said that he understood the gen- 
tleman from New York to charge the Speaker 
with mutilating the Journal of the House by 
changing a resolution of the House, after it had 
been acted on by the House, and requested the 
gentleman to reduce his charge to writing. 

Mr. King charged that the Journal of the 
House had been mutilated by striking out a mo- 
tion that he did make, and inserting one that he 
did not make. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, insisted that the 
gentleman should state what motion he made, anil 
what motion had been substituted for the one he 
did make. 

|Mr. Cobb, the Speaker # the House, here 
left the chair, and called Mr. Winthrop to per 
form its duties. ] 

Mr. King then stated in what manner the 
Journal had been changed. ‘The resolution 
which he had offered to the House was to close 
debate on the California bill; and the Speaker 
had inserted, in place of the California bill, the 
message of the President. s 
The Speaker stated that the Manual provided 
that, when the Journal had been changed, a com- 
mittee should be appointed to investigate it. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, said that, before 
such a committee was formed, the parliamentary 
rule required the gentleman to state what motion 
had been effaced, and what motion had been sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. King asked that the Journal of that day 
might be brought in. Ed 

After farther debate by Messrs. P. King, Me. 
Lane of Md., Morse, Stephens of Ga., and 
Shenck, ee 

Mr. P. King reduced his charge to writing, as 
follows : 

“] charge that the Journal of the Iouse has 
been mutilated by erasing a motion that I did 
make, and substituting, by interlineation, one 
that I did not make, in the Journal of the 13th 
instant. My motion was to close debate on the 
California bill; these words are changed, and 
message substituted.” 

Mr. King said that his motion was to close the 
debate on the California bill. These words had 
been changed, and message substituted. He 
thought it an afterthought, and an artifice for the 
purpose of preventing the action of the House on 
the California bill. 

The Journal of the 13th instant was here read. 
Mr. Holmes moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the gentleman now presiding over 
the House [Mr. Winthrop] to investigate the 
charges made against the honorable Speaker by 
the honorable Preston, King, a member of this 
House. ie 
Mr. Richardson suggested that the committee 
should consist of nine. 

Mr. Holmes accepted the modification. 

After a few suggestions by Mr. McClernand, 
Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, [the Speaker, | desired to 
make an explanation of this mattcr. 

The Speaker stated that, by unavimous cor: 
sent, the Speaker of the House would be allowed 
to address the House. 

Mr. Cobb then rose and addressed the House 
nearly as follows : ‘ : 

I do not desire to be understood as interposing 
any objection to the committee moved by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina ; but it is important, 
as I conceive, that a simple statement of what has 
occurred should go before the public in connec: 
tion with the charge which has been made by. he 
gentleman from New York. On the day indic*- 
ted, the gentleman rose to & privileged question) 
under the rules of the House, to offer the usua 
resolution to close the bebate on the question 
pending before the Committee of the Whole o 
the state of the Union. As you, sir, and » 
House are aware, it is a resolution very a P 
ly offered ; and resolutions to terminate debet®, 
in blank, are always sw for gentlemen who 7 
sire to offer one. When the — fro 
[SEE SECOND PAGE 








With this exposition of the matter, I leave it, and 
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